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He was wounded for our transgress 
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Sunday Adjustment 


WE HAD JUST STARTED to eat our Sun- 
day dinner when dad said: 

“Did I ever tell you about the man 
who wanted to make his touring car 
sound like a racer?” 

I was surprised. Dad usually keeps 
the conversation on a spiritual level at 
least until dessert on Sundays. 

‘It was about 30 years ago when I 
began selling cars,” he began. “A farmer 
complained because the machine I sold 
him didn’t make enough noise. ‘It just 
doesn’t sound convincing,’ he said.” 

Dad told how he adjusted the motor 
until it roared like a tractor. “The man 
was pleased until he drove it. Then he 
found it just wouldn’t pull. All the 
power was going out the exhaust pipe.” 

“I readjusted the engine and ex- 
plained that a car shouldn’t be judged 
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entirely by the sound it makes. When. 
people use it they soon can see whether 
or not the noise is a genuine indication 
of its power.” 


I BEGAN to get the point of dad’s story. 
As usual it was spiritual. 

That morning I had been confirmed. j} 
I was quite proud of the way I had an- 
swered the responses. In fact, when I 
asked the family about it on the way | 
home from church, dad said, “Heard | 
you above all the rest of the class.” 

The story, then, was his way of cau- | 
tioning me to be a good church member | 
and not just sownd like one. 

I wanted to assure him that I got the 
idea. “Dad,” I said, “I didn’t know that 
you adjusted motors on Sunday.” 

“Only when I can do it by talking to 
them,” he grinned. 
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Crucial year 

Seventy-five men knew what they 
wanted in 1948. They want the United 
Lutheran Church to double its offerings 
for apportioned benevolence this year. 

Early this month they met at Buck 
Hill Falls, Pa., to map the road to the 
double-apportionment goal. As mem- 
bers of stewardship committees of 29 
of the 32 ULC synods, they have re- 
sponsibility for encouraging 1,320,468 
church members to give $5,500,000 for 
ULC apportionment in 1948. 

1948 is the crucial year in the United 
Lutheran Church, they were told by 
President Franklin Clark Fry. There 
was 11.1 per cent gain in contributions 
for the missionary and educational work 
of the ULC in 1947, following an 11.4 
gain in the preceding year. These were 
record-breaking advances. They make 
possible the establishment in 1948 of 
twice as many new home-mission con- 
gregations as in 1946, and the sending 
to overseas fields of more missionaries 
than the church ever sent before. 

But 11 per cent gains are not enough. 
In 1948 the United Lutheran Church is 
asking for 100 per cent increase in con- 
tributions for its work. Its membership 
is still far from reaching its full capacity 
for supporting the church’s program. A 
big forward march in 1948 would indi- 
cate that the church is awake to its op- 
portunities, said Dr. Fry, rather than 
merely following, somewhat belatedly, 
the upward curve of American pros- 
perity. 

1948, said Dr. Fry, is the crucial year. 
So far the reports are assuring. In the 
first month of the ULC treasurer’s rec- 
ord—Jan. 20 to Feb. 20—apportioned 
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i} 
benevolence income was double the. 
amount in the preceding year. 


No longer comfortable 

Congregations of the United Lutheran | 
Church are no longer satisfied with an | 
easy-going attitude in benevolence con- | 
tributions, Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton 
told the stewardship secretaries. “There 
exists a spirit of enthusiasm that our 
church has not experienced in many 
years. It is growing day by day. 

“Almost nowhere in the church does 
one hear the old plaint, ‘It can’t be 
done.’ Our dormant power for doing 
the Lord’s work is being awakened,” 
Dr. Stoughton declared. 

Appealing for $5,500,000 for ULC ap- | 
portionment in 1948 is not merely an — 
effort to meet an emergency, said Dr. 
Stoughton. “What we are doing is to 
make our membership see that the reg- | 
ular, everyday, continuing needs of the | 
ULCA require a new level of giving | 
on the part of all of us—for not this | 
year alone, but for every year. We de- 
ceive ourselves if we think God’s work 
in the ULCA can be done on anything 
less than a $5 million annual budget. 
Days ahead may require even more.” 


Progress 

First step toward the double-appor- 
tionment goal, the stewardship secre- 
taries were told, was to persuade all 
congregations to conduct every-mem- 
ber visits. Reports were given at the 
Buck Hill Falls meeting regarding ef- 
forts in three synods—Midwest, New 
York, and Pennsylvania Ministerium— 
to line up 100 per cent of the churches 
for every-member visiting: 
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Laymen were trained to visit church 
councils of all New York Synod con- 
gregations, explained Pastor Lauri An- 
derson. Needs and objectives of the 
. United _Lutheran Church were de- 
scribed during these visits. Pastors 
were assigned to make similar visits to 
Midwest Synod church councils, said 
_the Rev. Lorin J. Wolff, synodical pres- 
ident. 
| In the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
{ reported Dr. Earl S. Erb, 21 district 
| meetings were held, addressed by Dr. 
| Franklin C. Fry or Dr. Clarence C. 
| Stoughton. Groups of leaders from al- 
most every congregation were present 
to receive information on Christian 
stewardship. 

In all synods the stewardship pro- 
gram was supported by materials pro- 
duced by the ULC department of stew- 
} ardship, under the direction of Henry 
Endress. These included a training film- 
strip for every-member visitors (“With 
the Friendliness of Jesus”) and a mo- 
tion picture (“And Now I See”) for 
the membership of all congregations. 
The movie was shown to about 332,000 
people, Mr. Endress estimated. A new 
‘motion picture and additional film strips 
will be ready in 1948. 

As a result of the emphasis on stew- 
ardship in the autumn of 1947, 2,491 
of the 2,922 ULC parishes conducted 
every-member visits. . 


| Percentage 

Until families give 10 per cent of their 
| income for the Lord’s work, they have 
not achieved the minimum standard of 
generous giving which should be ex- 
pected of sincere Christians. Steward- 
ship secretaries at Buck Hill Falls 
agreed that 10 per cent giving—the tithe 
—should be the standard to emphasize 
in all congregations. Striking progress 
toward this level of giving was reported. 
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Each congregation should accept a 
standard of 50 per cent of its income for 
general benevolence work of the 
church, and 50 per cent for local ex- 
penses. The 50-50 budget is being 
adopted by a rapidly increasing num- 
ber of congregations, secretaries said. 


Not so big 

To United Lutherans the 1948 goal of 
$5,500,000 for apportioned benevolence 
and $2,000,000 for World Action still 
seemed large. To some other American 
Christians it would seem modest. 

Presbyterians USA (25 per cent more 
numerous than United Lutherans) were 
planning an $18 million budget for 1949. 
In 1948 their benevolence goal was 
$17,440,000. They have raised $24 mil- 
lion of a special three-year “Restoration 
Fund” of $27 million. 

Methodists were planning to increase 
their benevolence budget 97 per cent, 
to $15,827,260 a year. Four million a 
year would be spent on establishing new 
churches in the U.S. “An average of 
one new church building for every day 
of the year will be needed during the 
next four years,’ reported Dr. Earl R. 
Brown, Methodist executive. 

Far above the contributions of most 
American Protestants were those of the 
Seventh-day Adventists (membership 
208,030). Their 1948 budget for missions 
and education was $14,500,000. They 
had spent nearly $10 million in 1947 be- 
cause, said W. E. Nelson “of the liberal- 
ity and sacrifice of our people.” 


Easter by radio 

Airwaves on Easter would carry the 
story of the death and resurrection of 
Christ. On the Columbia network “The 
Son of Man,” consisting of the Scripture 
text arranged by Archibald MacLeish 
and accompanied with Bach music, was 
to be broadcast from 1.30 to 2.30 EST 
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r -afternoc on. aa same program 
in 1947. 

meee. net- 

erk “The ciiapel and the Cruci- 


ef the “Greatest 
ision would make its first major 
convey the Easter message. 
Over limited areas it would carry the 
as well as the sound of congre- 

s gathered to celebrate the resur- 

The Easter morning service of 
Tabernacle Lutheran Church in Phila- 
be televised; the first 


DAA wes to 


both seen and | heard over the air, 
I pastor, the Rev. Henry B. 


e question 

Seven “of the nine bishops of the 
Church of Denmark said women should 
not be ordained to the ministry. Mem- 
I parliament thought 
Last month they voted 
y to make the ordination of 
women legal in the state church which 
they 


>] 


control. 

First woman to be ordained will prob- 
> be Miss Johanne Anderson, who 
t & position as pastor 
of 2 congregation at Noerre Alslev, on 
the Danish island of Faltser. The parish 
; i Odense, whose 
. Hans Ollasaeal says he is 
or dain women. 

The bishop of Fyn, whose diocese also 
consists of an outlying island area of 
Denmark, is favorable toward ordina- 
tion of women. Clergymen under his 
direction have threatened to place 
themselves under the leadership of 
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some other bishop if he proceeds to or- 
dain a woman. If they fail in this, they 
say they will leave the state church. 

A second woman who may seek or- 
dination is Miss Ruth Vermehren, who 
for many years has been working among 
inmates of a women’s prison in Copen- 
hagen. She has had permission from 
her bishop to administer Communion. 

Drastic change in the constitution of 
the Church of Denmark is asked by 
those who believe church legislation 
should not be in the hands of parlia- 
ment, which includes many who are not 
active members of the church. 

Half a dozen U.S. Protestant churches, 
including the Congregational Christian 
and Methodist, ordain women. The 
United Church of Canada has 17 women 
on its list of ordained ministers. 


DPs to Australia 

Lutherans in Australia have a DP 
assignment this month—gathering into 
their churches the first group of dis- 
placed persons from Baltic countries. 
There are 730 DPs for whom employ- 
ment is being secured in various sec- 
tions of Australia. They had arrived 
soon after Christmas, and were given a 
six-weeks’ period of instruction in’ a 
government camp. Among the 730 there 
were 300 Lutherans. 

Australia expects to receive 12,000 DP 
immigrants this year, about half of them 
Lutheran. Many will settle where Lu-. 
theran churches do not now exist. 


Who is a Nazi? 

Once a Nazi, always a Nazi, seems to 
be the theory of military governors in 
the American and British zones of Ger- 
many. Weeding out Nazis in Germany 
has been a long, slow process. 

The de-nazification courts, now in the 
hands of Germans, are often used by 
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CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH GIvE $19,043 
Offering from Children of the Church groups throughout the United States and 
| Canada was presented at a service held in Alsace Church, Reading, Pennsylvania, 
Feb. 22. Dr. Luther Gotwald received the check on behalf of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. Other boards and agencies shared in the children’s gift. Miss Eleanor 
Stelzner and Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz witnessed the presentation 


those who direct them as a means to 
inflict personal revenge on fellow-cit- 
izens in various communities. Pastor 
Otto Fricke, noted Lutheran clergyman 
in Frankfurt, has been detained by the 
court on several occasions, although no 
charges against him have been sus- 
tained. He is said to be the victim of 
persons with anti-church prejudices. 
Last month church leaders in Ger- 
many were asking for a change of pol- 
icy. In the British zone Bishop Hanns 
Lilje of Hannover said “the weakest 
spot in the administration hitherto is 
the fact that it leaves no door open for 
political re-thinking and conversion. 
“De-nazification policy,” said Bishop 
Lilje, “will remain futile as long as it 
exhausts itself in negative measures. 
... if the law does not create ample op- 
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portunity for people to prove their po- 
litical good faith, it is valueless.” He 
proposed that persons converted from 
Nazi philosophy should be permitted to 
find responsible citizens to act as spon- 
sors for them. 

Honest administration of the laws was 
requested by the bishop. “If the law 
does not provide a guarantee that ver- 
dicts will not be biased by political 
feeling or economic competition or re- 
venge,” said Bishop Lilje, “it is un- 
worthy of a great nation. Its effect on 
the spiritual recovery of Germany is 
not only valueless but detrimental.” 


Niemoeller opposes 

Sharpest attack on de-nazification 
came from Pastor Martin Niemoeller, 
now president of the Church in Hessen- 
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Nassau. “From the very beginning,” he 
said, “the Evangelical Church has en- 
deavored to liberate the German people 
from the evil spirit of National Social- 
ism. 

“But after the law of liberation was 
enforced, the church gave warning that 
this law might easily lead to a hard and 
unrepentant attitude, because it com- 
pels a large proportion of the popula- 
tion to justify themselves and pose as 
innocent. The church also pointed cut 
that this law could very easily be 
turned into an instrument of retribution. 

“These fears have been realized and 
even surpassed. The attempt to eradi- 
cate National Socialism by means of 
this law has been an utter failure. . . 
The German people has not been led 
along the path of reconciliation but 
along that of retribution, and the seeds 
of new hatred are already rank in their 


growth. 
“In this situation we must ask all 
Christians ... not to act as public pros- 


ecutors or as voluntary witnesses for 
the prosecution. .. . We must prohibit 
our pastors—for the sake of their office 
and of our Christian Church—from 
sharing any longer in the responsibility 
for this scandal.” 

The reply of General Lucius Clay, 
U.S. military governor, was that “it is 
bad citizenship to encourage people to 
disobey the law of the land.” 


To Amsterdam 

Hanns Lilje and Martin Niemoeller 
were among Germans selected last 
month as delegates to the assembly of 
the World Council of Churches in the 
Netherlands next August. 

Among 18 others selected, reports 
Religious News Service, are Bishop 
Otto Dibelius, Bishop Theophil Wurm, 
Prof. Edmund Schlinck, Dr. W. Freytag, 
Dr. Walter Zimmerman. There would 
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when we insist on sending back all 


be six laymen among the 20 chosen.|} 
Among 20 alternate delegates are: Dr.j} 
Hans Asmussen, Bishop Hans Meiser,]} 
Bishop Wilhelm Staehlin, Dr. Otto 
Fricke, Prof. Ernst Sommerlath, Mis-|} 
sions Director Sigfried Knap. : 
Selection of the delegates was made: 
by the Council of the EKID, federation jj] 
of Lutheran, Reformed, and Union}} 
churches in Germany. > 1 


Argument about Hungarians 
Differences of opinion about driving |} 
out the Hungarian minority from Slo- 
vakia have developed among Czecho- || 
slovak clergymen. Some persons of 
Hungarian descent have been returned 
to Hungary in exchange for an equal 
number of Hungarians of Slovak hered- 
ity. Others have been transferred to 
Bohemia as laborers for the Czechs. 
“We stand on sound Biblical ground 


Hungarians to Hungary,” said the Rev. 
Julius Derer, Slovak Lutheran pastor. | 
“According to the example given us by 
Abraham and Lot, let each minority go | 
back to its own ground. . . . Let each | 
state take care of its own national | 
group only.” 
On the other side of the question 
stood another Slovak Lutheran pastor, 
the Rev. Vladimir Merenciak, reports 
Worldover Press. “No matter what the 
present state ideology proclaims,” this 
pastor said, “the same God is Father of 
all, be they Slovak or Hungarian. The 
removal of Hungarians from Slovakia 
hasn’t insured the existence of the 
Slovak nation in the least, just as the 
expulsion of the Germans from Bohemia 
did not bring that region any closer to” 
security. Only repentance for what we 
have done can improve our condition.” 


Tribute 
Regarding Dr. Ralph H. Long, di- 
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Last PHOTOGRAPH 


' made at his home in January when he was presented by Dr. S. C. Michelfelder 
with a leather-bound copy of the constitution of the Lutheran World Federation 
as adopted at Lund, Sweden, last July. Dr. Long was treasurer of the Federation 


rector of the National Lutheran Council 


| until his death last month, Dr. Franklin 


Clark Fry spoke as follows at the fu- 


_neral service on Long Island, N. Y., on 


Feb. 21: 
“Dr. Long was the pivot for our 
rapidly expanding Lutheran co-opera- 


tion in America and the focus of all our 


resolute efforts to lift the prostrate 
churches abroad. 

“In a unique manner Dr. Long per- 
sonified the National Lutheran Council. 
Men of the divergent Lutheran synods 
were drawn together through their trust 
in his integrity before they learned to 
trust each other. 

“It is a revealing commentary that 
although Dr. Long’s post was inevitably 
the center of more tensions and poten- 
tial misunderstandings than any other 
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in American Lutheranism he was unan- 
imously loved. No charge of discrim- 
ination or bad faith was ever leveled 
against him. His kindliness and trans- 
parent uprightness melted frictions. 

“He possessed convictions without 
contentiousness; he had men’s unqual- 
ified confidence without ever becoming 
domineering; he was always irenic but 
never vacillating. 

“Dr. Long’s final statement to the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council was a most fit- 
ting, although unconscious, valedictory 
when he urged last month that the day 
is here for sober consideration of or- 
ganic Lutheran unity. Had he realized 
that this injunction was to be his last, 
he could not have shown more unerring 
aim or an aim more consistent with his 
whole life.” 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Counter-revolution 

WHILE PUBLIC ATTENTION is focused 
on the Communist advance across cen- 
tral Europe, a significant counter-de- 
velopment is in progress in Washing- 
ton, D. C. It bears no stamp of formal 
U.S. authorization, though no doubt 
the Department of State is fully and 
favorably aware that the national cap- 
ital is becoming the working center for 
leaders-in-exile from Bulgaria, Croatia, 
and Serbia (both parts of Yugoslavia), 
Hungary and Romania. 

These political exiles are organizing 
an International Peasants’ Union to plan 
for the return of representative govern- 
ment to Middle Europe. The recent 
high-handed action, Moscow-directed, 
in Czechoslovakia, and the growing 
pressure on Austria and Finland, may 
easily increase their number. The in- 
tention of the Union is to organize and 
consolidate forces of opposition in all 
lands where Communism is conquering, 
and to support the operations of the 
groups of followers which continue 
their opposition at home. 


Light weight 

RAYON IS OFFERING its help to Pales- 
tine through the Palestine Rayon Cor- 
poration. Since Palestine produces 
neither wool nor cotton, this corpora- 
tion proposes to build a plant in the 
Jewish area to furnish a_ sufficient 
amount of rayon fiber to the Jewish 
spinning and weaving factories. These 
are still growing rapidly. During the 
war period they increased their ca- 
pacity 500 per cent. The present violence 
in Palestine, however, may well de- 
stroy the present factories and the new 
rayon fiber project. 


In the meantime, Leeds University, . 
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in co-operation with two British textile 
firms, Courtland’s and Silkelia, has de 
veloped a new kind of light-weight 
tropical cloth which is four times a 
strong as any previous wool fabric o ! 
similar weight—l1% to 7 ounces per 
square yard. The yarns are a blend o 
95 per cent wool, and 5 per cent nylon. }} 
Both of these projects are encouraging 
attempts to overcome processing dif- 
ficulties and lag in cloth production. 


Against inflation 

SWEDEN IS HAVING the monotonously |} 
familiar fight with inflation, and for the |] 
same monotonous reason—too muchj} 
money and too few goods for sale. Her 
proposed cure is threefold. 

(1) To cut down business profits by | 
requiring a 27 per cent deposit of the 
undistributed earnings for 1947-48, the 
same to be blocked until 1950; (2) to 
require a deposit of 17 per cent of div- | 
idends by the companies in a central | 
bank for the same period, these to be | 
similarly blocked; (3) to demand that | 
labor forget its hunger for pay boosts, 
this to be encouraged by freezing of 
dividends and undistributed profits, un- 
til Sweden’s currency may balance 
both at home and abroad. Pressure 
also will be used to stifle strikes. 


Competition 

ARGENTINA IS annoyed with her 
neighbor, Uruguay. It is a matter of 
commerce. Uruguay is selling large 
quantities of linseed oil at 25% cents 
a pound, while Argentina has large 
stores of linseed oil stock unsold, be- 
cause she had counted on supplying 
the world market at prices over 30 
cents. 

Another thing annoys Argentina. In 
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*! Argentine 


shortage years, Uruguay has had to buy 
wheat from Argentina at high prices. 
This year Uruguay has a bumper crop 


‘ of her own, and she is selling the sur- 


plus abroad at a price 35 per cent below 
quotations. Nevertheless 
Argentina is setting up a branch office 
in Montevideo, in order to hold on to 
Uruguay’s business. 

Uruguay is likewise pushing a hides 
and leather business with Spain in ex- 
change for iron, steel and salt, and at 
the same time is expecting to revive 


| her large prewar trade with Japan. 


|. Dividing the land 


VENEZUELA IS engaged in a project of 


poetic justice. From 1908 to 1935 her 
4, dictator, Juan Vincente Gomez, was 
} busy exploiting the people of Vene- 
_zuela, and building up his own wealth 


and power. His particular pride was 
“Fl Trompillo,’ a huge 163,086-acre 


_ ranch. 


None suffered more from his extor- 


| tions than the peons of the land. Now 
_ this ranch is being divided among 1,000 


new owners, which, if equally divided, 


_ would give each owner a 163-acre farm. 
| The intention is to encourage a greater 
production of meat, milk, butter and 
_ cheese, articles too scarce in the present 


Venezuelan food supply. Coffee will 


also be cultivated. 


To support the new owners during 
the period of development, the Govern- 


-ment Agricultural Bank intends to 
- grant a sustaining credit for a period 
_ of years. 


/ Dark days in Finland 


FINLAND, THROUGH rigidly enforced 


reparations to Russia, has been pressed 


into a “wooden age” of her own. Wood 


_is her way of life, without any alternate 
choice, if she is to preserve her freedom 


of spirit. Of her population, 80 per cent 
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earn their living in some form of the 
lumber industry. Her exports, pushed 
to the limit to pay her reparations, are 
90 per cent of wood or its derivatives— 
even to bathtubs, railway transporta- 
tion, and soap. 

A traveler in Finland, staying at a 
hotel, will not only use such a bath- 
tub and soap, but will sleep between 
paper sheets, eat from a wooden plate 
on a paper tablecloth, and, if he drinks 
Finnish cognac, will eventually learn 
that it is colored, drinkable » wood 
alcohol. , 

Finland’s economic progress, how- 
ever, is rousing Russian fears and 
avarice, lest this devoted little land may 
yet escape. The Kremlin is tightening 
screws, with the demand for the mil- 
itary alliance with the Soviet. Finally 
the Kremlin has made a suggestion— 
through the left-wing press—that Rus- 
sia might possibly cancel reparation 
demands if Finland lets the Com- 
munists govern. It is a tempting offer 
to the weary Finns. 


This and that 

Topacco growers at home may soon 
meet competition from Bulgaria, Greece 
and Turkey. It will come by means of 
the American Tobacco Company, which 
is planning to reopen its Trieste plant 
to process tobacco from these lands and 
ship the product to the U.S... . Britain 
is shipping 20,000 tons of “blister” cop- 
per from Rhodesia, South Africa, to be 
refined by Phelps-Dodge Corporation 
on Long Island. Britain will pay for the 
refining with a percentage of the refined 
article. . . . Norway is buying up the 
heavy machinery left in Germany by 
the U.S. Army, especially tractors and 
road-building machinery. . . . THOSE 
traveling between Italy and Britain will 
no longer need to produce visas at every 
turn. —JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


THIS IS THE TOPIC of a disturbing 
speech by Dr. Paul F. Douglass, pres- 
ident of American University. In a city 
of many brilliant minds, his is one of 
the most unusual. 

In eight short years Americans have 
become the richest people in history. 
The average American family income 
in 1940 was $2,240, today it is $5,174. 
... Alongside this belong some sadden- 
ing figures, however. The amount given 
to education and philanthropic causes 
in proportion to gross national income 
is less than in 25 years, despite the fact 
that the average citizen during these 
years has had three times as much left 
for discretionary spending after meet- 
ing taxes and high cost of living. 


AMERICANS ARE also the most educated 
people in history, at least more have 
gone to college and high school. Since 
1940 the number of college graduates 
has increased 24 per cent and the high 
school graduates 43 per cent. The edu- 
cational level of the nation has risen 
from the eighth grade to the second 
year of high school. 

We are also the most involved people 
in history. Take a look at a series of 
dates. 1941: Pearl Harbor. That marked 
the place and time when the white man 
could not hold his own against the yel- 
low man without supreme military 
power in the Pacific. 1942: Singapore. 
That marked the crashing of white im- 
perialism. 1943: Stalingrad. There the 
Soviet man defeated the Teutonic who 
up to that time had held one of the 
home bases of the Christian faith. 1944: 
Dumbarton Oaks. This brought the 
mingling of old and new world and ways 
and the birth of the UN, a world or- 
ganization without world sovereignty. 
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“HUMAN SECURITY IN AN AIR AGE" 


1945: Hiroshima. Here the white man 
released the atomic bomb, the most — 
lethally effective force for the destruc- 
tion of the human race. 1946: the head- 
quarters of the UN set up in New York 
and with that fact, international leader- 
ship came to our shores. 

1947: the President's Commission on 
National Security introduced a com- 
pletely new policy of defense, including 
1. Strong, healthy united America. 2. 
Centralized intelligence service. 3. En- 
larged armed forces with unified com- 
mand. 4. Recommendation for univer- 
sal military training. 5. Nationalization 
of science. 6. Co-ordination of labora- 
tory research with industrial produc- 
tion and building of factories under- 
ground. 7. Information service to ex- 
plain ourselves to the rest of the world. 

1948: The Finletter Report announces 
that by Jan. 1, 1953, A-Day, we will be 
the most invincible people in the world. 
... The Marshall Plan assumes respon- 
sibility for one-fourth billion human 
beings who have been doing one-half 
of the world’s international trade and 
owning two-thirds of the world’s ship- 
ping tonnage, accustomed to the eco- 
nomic and political administration of 
the world. 


WE HAVE BECOME the world’s most 
dangerous people with 79 per cent of 
our total national budget for purposes 
of defense. Evidently Americans are 
also the most worried people. 

Unless millions of Americans, now 
determined to make the UN work, in- 
sist on peaceful ways, catastrophe will 
overtake us before the official establish- 
ment of A-Day. “If we don’t watch 
where we are going, we are going no- 
where.” —OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
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| which has preceded it. 
J authors have been chosen, and four 


Can Something Happen to the Church? 


By ROBERT S. BILHEIMER 


At the World Council Assembly in Amsterdam in August, men and women 


will seek to learn how God may be ready to give new life to his church 


In Aucust 450 people will gather in 
Amsterdam, Holland. They will rep- 
resent 134 churches. Many persons feel 
that this meeting in Amsterdam will be 
one of the most important events in the 
history of the Christian Church. 

Surely the bare facts of the meeting 
will not call for such an opinion. The 
meeting is small. It will not vote huge 
sums of money. It will make no po- 
litical arrangements. To many it may 
hardly seem relevant to the great is- 
sues which plague mankind. Yet the 
judgment is justified. For if God has 
his way with this first Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, vast parts 
of the Christian Church in the world 
will be renewed and unified. 

One of the powerful contributing fac- 
tors to the effectiveness of the Assembly 
is the process of preparatory study 
Thirty-seven 


volumes have been prepared. But be- 
hind these facts stands a long period 


_ of intense consultation among the lead- 
? ing minds of the Protestant and Or- 
i thodox churches—a consultation which 
¢ has clarified issues, brought persons 


closer together, and prepared a solid 


spiritual and intellectual foundation for 
genuine advance at the meeting of the 


Assembly at Amsterdam. 
THIS PROCESS has come to be known 


2 as “ecumenical study”: a kind of inter- 


} Dr. Bilheimer is a minister of the Presbyterian 
| Church, and a member of the American Com- 
ij. mittee for the World Council of Churches. 
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national school, carried on by confer- 
ences and correspondence, in which 
persons from different nations and 
churches advance a conviction, send it 
out in an article for criticism, and re- 
write the original on the basis of con- 
structive comments. 

The ecumenical study leading up to 
the Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches has involved exactly this 
process, over a period of two years. 
Three meetings of leading Christian 
thinkers, drawn from different coun- 
tries and churches, have been con- 
vened. First and second drafts, and in 
some cases third drafts, of the different 
chapters have been prepared, and sub- 
jected to the most intense criticism. 

In America alone, 500 people have 
been asked to comment—laymen, 
clergy, educators, theologians, church 
executives alike—so that a representa- 
tive cross-section of opinion might be 
gained. 

The whole is thus far more than an 
interchange among professional the- 
ologians. It represents a genuine meet- 
ing of minds, not always in agreement, 
indeed sometimes in the sharpest dis- 
agreement. It is part, and a fundamen- 
tal part, of the painful process by which 
the disunity with which we are beset in 
the church is fashioned into a recog- 
nizable unity. 


THE process has helped greatly to 
clarify issues, and in some cases locate 
answers, on the great themes with which 
the Assembly will be dealing. The gen- 
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eral subject of the meeting is “Man’s 
Disorder and God’s Design,’ and the 
theme of each volume is as follows: 
THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH IN Gonp’s DESIGN 
Gonp’s DESIGN AND THE CHURCH’S WITNESS 
Tue CHURCH AND THE DISORDER OF 
SocIetTy 
Tue CHURCH AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The first study—in which the partic- 
ipating Americans are Conrad Bergen- 
doff, Clarence T. Craig, Angus Dun, 
Georgia Harkness, John A. Mackay, 
and H. Richard Niebuhr—goes directly 
to the Bible for the basis of thinking 
about the church. Though different in- 
terpretations appear, it is agreed that 
our unity is to be found in the Biblical 
message concerning the church. More- 
over, it is clear, especially through the 
remarkable chapter on new life in the 
church, that there will be no unity 
without a great rebirth in the church’s 
life. Beyond this, the ecumenical move- 
ment, and its organizations, are treated 
in order to show their relationship to 
this renewal and this unity. 

In the second volume, God’s Design 
and the Church’s Witness, the subject 
of the evangelistic task of the church is 
viewed for the first time on a compre- 
hensive, world-wide basis. The definite 
position of the book is that evangelism— 
that is, the work of bringing the Gospel 
to life in the hearts of men the world 
over—is the first task of the church. 
The commission is a representative one, 
in which the Americans are Robert S. 
Bilheimer, Robert L. Calhoun, Walter 
M. Horton, and Kenneth S. Latourette. 


THERE ARE DIFFERENT views as to how 
this Gospel should be stated. But on 
the question of the evangelistic duty of 
the Christian there is no doubt. An im- 
pressive survey of effective evangelism 
is at once encouraging and dishearten- 
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ing. There is universal evidence of the 
hunger of people for faith in God, and 
in many places people are joining the | 
church by thousands. Yet there is still | 
to be discovered a really significant | 
“break through” by the church into the 
hardened secularism of our time, nor is 
there evidence that the church is able | 
to stem the tide of spiritual disintegra- — 
tion in Western society which is so ably 
analyzed in one of the chapters. | 

The third study, of The Church and 
the Disorder of Society, is concerned 
almost exclusively with the prime prob- 
lem of Western society, namely, the 
need to achieve a constructive balance 
between freedom and order, or control, 
in a society which has become almost 
wholly mechanized. Two brilliant anal- 
yses, one particularly indicating the 
agreement which exists among Chris- 
tian and secular thinkers alike, state the 
problem clearly. 

How may the Christian Church con- 
tribute to the achievement of a truly 
responsible society, in which man is 
free, but in which the machine and all 
its benefits are controlled for the com- 
mon good? A statement of the goal of 
Christians in this regard is followed by 
a statement of some of the strategies 
which may be followed by the church, 
the whole indicating the chief social 
issue which must continue to challenge 
the mind of the church until the key 
answer is found. Those participating 
from America in this commission are 
Reinhold Niebuhr, John C. Bennett, F. 
Ernest Johnson, and William Scarlett. 

The fourth study, on The Church and 
International Affairs, strikes at three 
points: the overwhelming tension be- 
tween Russia and the United States, the 
fundamental importance of religious 
liberty, and the responsibility which 
the church has for exerting its ministry 
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| of reconciliation within the struggle of 
| international power politics. 


IT Is TOO EARLY to indicate the way in 
‘| which this volume will state the prob- 
' lem, or the recommendations which will 

stand out. More of the process of ecu- 
_ menical study is needed: drafting, crit- 
) icism from many nations, redrafting, 
| before the volume is ready for publica- 
tion. The forthright attack of leading 
lay-people and clergy—from America 
John Foster Dulles, O. Frederick Nolde, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Ashton Oldham, G. 
Bromley Oxnam, F. W. Rennie and 
Mrs. Leslie E. Swain—on this problem 
however, particularly in an ecumenical 


By JAMES V. ANDERSEN 


| WHILE TALKING with an Estonian DP 
- Camp leader the other day I noticed on 
his table a book on tropical diseases, 
obviously a professional textbook. He 
explained that his wife is a doctor. She 
handles the usual run of illnesses and 
ailments in the camp, and is studying 
tropical diseases because she looks for- 
ward to some opportunity for useful 
work which may come her way in the 
future. 

Regularly she makes the rather long 
trip to Hannover to attend classes at 
the medical school and studies the book 
at home, in addition to being camp doc- 
tor and caring for her own husband and 
daughter. She is a fine-looking, alert, 
and gracious lady. Somehow the bare 
and plain little room in the barracks 
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They are Ready to Go— 


setting, is a source of strong encourage- 
ment. 

Even this brief account of some of the 
major issues which have raised them- 
selves in the total study, indicates that 
the recurring theme throughout the four 
books is the renewal and unity of the 
church. In each book there is a vigorous 
criticism of the present thought and 
life of the church. In each also there is 
repeated demand for radical renewal. 
This is undoubtedly the overarching 
question which the preparatory study 
will present to the Assembly: can 
something happen which will bring to 
the church the new and vigorous life 
which God is ready to give us? 


But Where? 


Displaced persons in Germany prepare bravely for some future day, but nobody 


knows when the day will come. So far Americans have given them no assurance 


in which these people live had an air 
of good quality about it that can only 
come from the people that live there. 
Like nearly all the DPs today, this 
family has no knowledge of what will 
be their lot in the coming years. They 
have been homeless for three years, 
but still have a spirit of hope, energy, 
and determination to find a good life 
somewhere. It may be that this doctor 
will never go to the tropics or never 
have to treat a tropic ailment. But there 
are some opportunities now to settle in 
Brazil and Africa, for instance, and she 
is getting ready to serve if they should 
go there. Probably she and her hus- 
band would rather live in a temperate 
climate. But all they are asking is a 
chance to go anywhere and work in 


an environment that is decent. 


THIS INTELLIGENT and diligent prepa- 
ration for anything that may be an op- 
portunity is typical of the Displaced 
Persons. The percentage of educated 
and professional workers is much higher 
than in an ordinary community for they 
are the ones for whom life in a police 
state was most intolerable. 

And now, even after the nations in 
which they believed have won the war, 
they find it impossible to return to their 
homelands. For there is no freedom 
there, and no personal safety. The DPs 
—families and remnants of families— 
are hoping that people somewhere will 
let them come in, work on the land 
and in the towns, to earn a living and 
contribute to the community. 

They want to bring their children 
where they can grow healthy and go to 
good schools. They want to bring their 
parents and invalids to a place where 
their own labor will enable them to 
give the loving care the old folks need 
and haven’t had for long time. They 
don’t want to be a burden on anyone 
and they don’t want to leave any bur- 
dens behind. These are skilled--and 


educated in modern and deme a 
countries. : 


THE PROFESSIONAL people want to use — 
their knowledge and talents as they 
have been trained to do. They are quite - 
willing to do whatever further studying 
and take whatever further examinations | 
are necessary to be permitted to prac- 


tice in another country. Usually they | 


are willing to do any kind of work 
while getting settled, learning a lan- 
guage better, and finding the place 
where they can best fit a new com- |} 
munity’s life. 

Not all are professional people, of 
course. There are farmers, plumbers, 
butchers, mechanics, clerks, and tailors 
too. Many have spent the idle months 
learning a second or third trade in or- 
der to be ready for any opportunity. 
When permitted to move in family units 
and groups, they can give new life to 
communities in areas such as North Da- 
kota, where some of the old population 
has moved out. They can establish new 
communities or fill gaps in old ones in 
the same way that America was founded 
and nourished by the people who left 
Europe earlier, and often for the same 


willing workers, who lived and ‘were reasons. . 8 


“ i 
CAUSE AND- “Breer : 
It is as absurd and ‘stupid to say: the righteous ile. to: do good 
- works, as to say: God ought to do good, the sun ought to shine, the 
pear tree ought to bear pears, three and seven ought to be ten. For all 
this follows of. necessity by reason of.the cause and effect. ... We do 
not have to tell the righteous that he ought to do good or He does _- 


so without any commandment or compulsion, because he is a new. — 
creature and a good tree. —Martin LUTHER 


Whenever a single individual, layman or theologian, has been 
enabled to draw fresh and full out of the Bible and present to others 
what he has obtained, the inward life of Christendom has been raised 
to a higher level. —Enrnst von: Dosscuurz 
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A Lesson in Sacrifice 


Let Christians be students of the message of the Cross 


SACRIFICE IS A WORD that takes on in- 
finitely richer meaning because of the 
Cross. During Lent our thoughts are 
‘concentrated on the sacrifice of Christ, 
the Lamb of God who taketh away the 
sins of the world. When the full mean- 
ing of his suffering and death dawns on 
us, there is but one response for us to 
make. We must bow down before him 
in humble adoration and gratefully of- 
fer ourselves for service in his King- 
dom. 

Our Lord’s sacrifice calls for sacrifice 
on our part. Sacrificial living is part 
of Christian living which we can’t es- 
cape. In some parts of the world Chris- 
tians are being called on to make ex- 
treme sacrifices. Accounts of privation, 
suffering, and calamity come from many 
places. Countless Christians are wit- 
nessing their faith through their suf- 
ferings today. 

In this season we look more intently 
at the Cross that we may see the man- 
ner in which the Saviour offered his 
all for us. Our response must come in 
the same kind, if not the same degree, 
of sacrifice. Did he not say, “If any 
man will come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross, and fol- 
low me?” 


WE SEE FIRST that the Cross means 
costly sacrifice. It was impossible to 
save the world from sin without un- 
speakable suffering. The Gospel ac- 
counts of Christ’s passion and death 
clearly set forth the high cost of our 
redemption. Can we visualize our Lord 
in these hours of shame and suffering? 
Do we see him agonizing in prayer in 
Gethsemane, being tried before Pilate 
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and condemned by the crowd, bleeding 
from thorns on his brow and beatings 
on his back, and, finally, hanging by 
three sharp spikes on the cruel tree? 

This was the only way man could 
be given Life, the Life Everlasting. The 
Master must sacrifice his life that men 
might live. 

This much the Cross cost Christ—his 
all! What about his disciples and their 
crosses? It was said of the early Chris- 
tians that they “first gave their own 
selves to the Lord.” Anything less than 
that is an unworthy gift to the Lord 
and Master. 


THE CROSS TEACHES, also, a lesson in 
willing sacrifice. Christ was compelled 
by no external circumstance or force to 
go the way of the Cross. It was his de- 
votion to the Father’s will that took him 
there. He remained to the end willing 
to do the Father’s will. “Not my will, 
but Thine be done” was the controlling 
theme of his life. He chose to give up 
his life for sinful creatures. “I lay down 
my life for the sheep; no man taketh it 
from me, but I lay it down of myself.” 
This was the Father’s will, so the Son 
would not hesitate or turn aside. 

Willingness to erase selfish comforts, 
desires, and ambitions is required of 
all those who would take up their 
crosses to follow him. 


ANOTHER LESSON to be learned from 
the Cross is that of complete sacrifice. 
Jesus made no reservations; he held 
nothing back. His whole life was a 
preparation for this final event. Once 
having set his face toward Jerusalem, 
he would see it through to the end, 
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saying with his last breath, “It is fin- 
ished!” He paid the full price. 
“Calvary’s mournful mountain climb; 
There, adoring at His feet, 

Mark the miracle of time, 

God’s own sacrifice complete; 

‘It is finished,’ hear Him cry; 

Learn of Jesus Christ to die.” 

Men are inclined to want to commit 
themselves to the Kingdom only on 
certain conditions and with definite res- 
ervations. Jesus’ warning was that to 
save life is to lose it, and to lose life for 
the Kingdom is to find it. This lesson 
the world has yet to learn. Until it 
does, permanent peace and prosperity 
will remain unrealized. 


Tue Cross is a lesson in vicarious 
sacrifice. Christ’s death on Golgotha 
was accomplished on behalf of all man- 
kind, the whole world! He was without 
stain of sin. Absolutely innocent, he 
became sin for man. Here was sac- 
rifice of self for others. The crowd un- 
wittingly paid him fitting tribute when 
they cried, “He saved others, himself 
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q 
he cannot save.” To save both him-) 
self and the world was, indeed, impos- | 
sible. He chose the world! | 

To “deny self” is a requirement of 
Christian discipleship. So long as self ' 
stands in first place, God and fellow- 
man must be second. That is the law of 
the Kingdom in reverse. Love for God 
and neighbor must come before self. 
The Good Samaritan spirit is greatly | 
needed in our world today. These are 
times for vicarious sacrifices. 

A joyous sacrifice, too, was that of the 
Cross. With Calvary before him, Jesus 
was full of joy—a deep, abiding joy. 
The scriptures tell of the joy that was 
before him as he endured the Cross 
and despised the shame. No more joy- 
ful person ever walked the earth. 

This joy he promised his followers, 
assuring them that nothing in the world 
could take it from them. The way of 
the Cross is the way of sacrificial serv- 
ice and, thus, the way of joy. Men who 
have discovered real joy in life, have 
learned this lesson. 


A Goop Day ror Livinc 


Last summer as my husband I were traveling through the Ozarks, 
we came to a tiny fruit stand beside the highway that wound higher 
and higher into the green hills. Seeing several bunches of bananas 
on display, we stopped to buy some. Outside the stand, the proprietor, 
a young lad of about eighteen, was seated on the ground repairing an 


ancient tire. He was whistling gaily at his task. As I approached he 
arose, grinned, threw back his head and breathed deeply. Then he 
said, his eyes shining: “It’s a good day for living, ain’t it?” 

A good day for living! It was surely a fine morning. But this lad’s 
zest for living went far beyond the morning itself. It was his own 
capacity for meeting each day joyously, enthusiastically, that made 
the day “good for living.” So very much depends upon the manner 


with which we meet each new day. 


~——Mrs, Leonarp I. Wrerson 
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The Price is High 


By HERBERT C. ALLEMAN 


From all sin, from all evil, and from eternal death we are redeemed at the 


cost of a terrible sacrifice, that we may become true servants of our Saviour 


In THE CHURCH of the Abiding Pres- 
ence at Gettysburg Seminary the most 
impressive of the windows—though the 


| simplest in design—portrays the scene 


on Calvary. The window is titled “The 
Hill of Sacrifice.” 

There is no landscape. The hill is 
barely discernible. The other two 
crosses shrink into a distant back- 
ground. The one outstanding figure is 
Christ on the central cross, the supreme 
revelation of the love of God. 

There is no inscription, but the let- 


{| ters INRI over the head of the cross. 
{ The figure tells its own story. It is the 


story of the divine sacrifice in picture. 
But to what end was it made? In the 


{ setting of the window the figure of the 


Crucified faces the altar in the sanc- 


) tuary with its massive cross of gold in- 
| lay, above which is the reredos of the 


Ascending Christ with his outstretched 
arms of commission: “Go ye therefore 


‘and make disciples of all the nations 


... teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I commanded you.” 

The religion of Jesus Christ is not a 
mere experience; it is a commission 
for service. Paul grasped it, as he wrote 
to his Corinthian converts: “Ye are 


| bought with a price.” He looked upon 


Dr. Alleman was for many years a beloved pro- 
fessor at Gettysburg Theological Seminary. Now 
in retirement, he is living at Silver Springs, Md. 
His book "Personal Religion" was published a 
few months ago. He is also co-editor of "The 


Old Testament Commentary” which was off 
press last month. 
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THERE THEY CRUCIFIED HIM 


himself as a trophy of the divine sac- 
rifice. He was henceforth the bond- 
slave of Christ. He was not his own; 
his life was hid with Christ, the Suffer- 
ing Servant, in God. 


Some 50 years ago there was much 
written concerning the death at Athens 
of Dr. Alexander Paspatis, the foremost 
physician of Greece. He was born of 
Sciote parents, on the island of Scio in 
the Aegean Sea. After a massacre by 
the Turks in 1822, when the population 
of the island was reduced from 120,000 
to 16,000, he was offered for sale in the 
slave market of Smyrna. 
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His father and a brother had been 
slain. His mother, a woman of admir- 
able character but of frail body, had 
been cast aside as worthless. The fren- 
zied woman had wandered from city 
to city seeking some trace of her fam- 
ily, not knowing whether they were 
living or dead. She found her boy in 
the shambles of Smyrna. Dr. Paspatis 
used to tell his American friends how 
she passed back and forth before the 
post to which he was bound, giving 
him no sign of recognition but unwilling 
to leave him out of her sight lest she 
should miss the sale in which he would 
be offered. 

Even to this day the pride and chief 
ornament of a Sciote woman is the 
string of ancestral coins which on gala 
occasions she wears bound about her 
forehead. To lose one of those coins 
was deemed by a Sciote woman a ter- 
rible calamity. Hurled from an affluent 
home, with nothing else save the clothes 
she wore, this woman had slowly parted 
with coin after coin until only two 
were left. 

But there was a glut in the slave 
market. The boy was sickly looking 
and small. And with those last two 
coins she purchased him. Striking him 
roughly as she took him away—lest 
their relation be suspected—her prob- 
lem then became what to do with him. 
Only America promised safety. So she 
smuggled him on a cargo ship bound for 
Boston. It happened that the port mis- 
sionary was at the wharf and secured 
custody of the boy, and presently took 
him to Amherst College. He was the 
most brilliant student of his day. He 
became the master of 15 languages. 
Wealth and fame lay open to him in this 
Western world. 

Like Moses confronted with the riches 
of Egypt he stood at the parting of the 


ways. But he could not forget that he © 
He chose | 
medicine as his profession and his na- — 
tive land as his home. There through | 
the many years of his life he sought | 
to make good his redemption by his 


was bought with a price. 


constant and tireless service to his fel- 
low countrymen. 


He was not his own. His mother’s | 
sacrifice had entered his soul and had | 


become the ruling passion of his life. 


So Curist’s sacrifice speaks to us. 
Gratitude, love, the great rescue of our 
souls, all are saying: “You are not your 
own. You are bought with a price.” 


The cross is not a monument to a | 


dead Christ. It is a symbol of the re- 
demptive power of a living Christ ful- 
filled in us. We do not worship a dead 
Christ. We serve a living Lord. 

Christ’s redemption is, in its appli- 
cation, an unfinished task. “Greater 
works than these shall ye do.” Not in 
more marvelous words, nor in more 
mystifying miracles, but in the patient 
fellowship of his sufferings. Paul had 
the inspiration of the divine sacrifice 
when he wrote to his Colossian con- 
verts, “Now I rejoice in my sufferings 
for your sake, and... I complete what 
remains of Christ’s afflictions for the 
sake of his body, that is, the church 
... according to the divine office which 
was given to me for you...” (Col. 1:4, 
25). That is the Gospel in action. 

Dr. William Dawson used to tell his 
audiences that he had been saved from 
his youthful waywardness by the mem- 
ory of his mother’s hands, hands unac- 
customed to domestic drudgery doing 
her own household work that the fam- 
ily might pay its debts. 

Our religion is comradeship with 
Christ the Sufferer, not simply with 
Jesus the Teacher. Its standard is the 
Cross, not the Sermon on the Mount. 
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Everyone is Guilty 
By DWIGHT F. PUTMAN 


The Crucifixion is investigated by an agent of the Department of Cosmic 


Justice. The evidence he gathers clearly indicates who the criminals are 


“THERE THEY CRUCIFIED him.” Him we 
know. But who were they? Who did 
this black deed? Let’s suppose that an 
agent of the Department of Cosmic 
Justice had come to investigate that 
Good Friday crime before the crowd 
scattered. ... 

He is deeply moved, not only by the 
wierd ghastliness of the scene which 
greets his eye, but even more by the 
awful implications. Naturally he is ac- 
customed to seeing rough things as he 
goes about the world in fulfillment of 
his duties. For, being limited to no 
single country or continent, he gets a 
general picture of man’s behavior. Bet- 
ter than any other, he knows what hu- 
manity is capable of doing. He is called 
upon to deal with some very bad cases. 

But this is different from any of the 
rest. Here was the very highest and 
best person who had lived on earth. 
Nevertheless he had been executed. 
More than that, his death was pretty 
largely motivated—at least engineered 
—by religious people. It is somewhat 
different, too, in that all this takes place 
in broad daylight, and on a hill, where 
both heaven and earth may see. For 
deeds like this men usually seek the 
darkness. 

Moreover, they who do such deeds 
usually run quickly away from the 
scene of their crime and get out of sight. 
But here they stay on, as though there 
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is something about it that they relish, 
enjoy seeing through to the end, find 
good to the last drop of blood. They 
are not one least bit ashamed of what 
they have done. 


BUT OUR INVESTIGATOR has: come for 
the purpose of discovering who these 
guilty ones are. Let him get on with 
his job. Turning to the restless crowd, 
he asks of anyone who may volunteer 
an answer, “Who committed this 
crime?” 

No one makes any reply. Those who 
hear his voice don’t understand what 
he is talking about. The words fail to 
make sense. So they turn again to their 
sport of hurling insults toward the one 
on the cross—the middle cross—con- 
vinced that this bit of interruption has 
been caused by some pilgrim who has 
just stumbled upon the place and 
doesn’t know what the score is. 


“CrrmE! Dm HE say crime?” One 
can hear them speak to one another. 
“What crime? What does the man have 
on his mind? Crime! Now take those 
two thieves. They are guilty all right. 
They have sinned against society. 

“As for that other one, Jesus of Naz- 
areth—the fellow with the king com- 
plex—he is different from the other two. 
While we actually know very little 
about him, there is no crime involved. 
The priests and leaders said he ought 
to die. In fact, they asked for his cru- 
cifixion. If their sanction doesn’t make 
a thing right, then we’d like to know 
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whose decisions and what you can have 
confidence in. 

‘Furthermore, this whole affair 
couldn’t go on if the government hadn’t 
given the green light. So there you 
have it. If religion and the government 
agree together and sanction the matter, 
what more can you wish? It becomes a 
decent and legitimate business that any 
respectable citizen can have a part in 
without needing to hang his head in 
shame. No sir, let no one talk of crime 
to us.” 


BUT OUR AGENT is busy trying to track 
the thing down and fix responsibility 
upon the guilty party. As he surveys 
the crowd he sees a little knot of folks 
hanging back some distance from the 
center of things. It consists of some 
women with tear-filled eyes and fright- 
ened countenances, and a handful of 
men who give evidence of agonizing 
distress. These must be relatives and 
friends. The answer cannot lie with 
them. Their hearts are bursting with 
sympathy for the crucified person, 
whom they proclaim the best man they 
have ever known. There is comment on 
all sides about his friendliness, his help- 
fulness, and the healings which he per- 
formed. No, such as these surely have 
no murder in their hearts. 

Also, here and there our man comes 
across people standing singly and in 
groups who are only slightly interested 
and who seem not to know what it is 
all about. They are scarcely aware as 
to which of the three men hanging on 
the crosses is the object of all the ex- 
citement. They have been told it is the 
one in the center. 

They don’t know him. They have 
heard rumors about him, some good and 
others evil. He had had a run-in with 
the temple authorities, which made it 
bad for him. “We just happened along,” 
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they say. “Out of sheer curiosity we 
followed the crowd. Strangely enough 
one of our number stumbled in upon 
this business along the way out here, 
just in time to have the poor man’s 
cross loaded on him. But he can’t tell 
you any more about it than the rest of 
us. The fellow doesn’t have a bad face, 
does he?” 

Our cosmic agent realizes that these 
are not the ones. Then with more than 
a trace of impatience he questions them. 
“But did none of you do anything to 
stop this tragedy?” 

“Who, we? Not on your life. Not 
with the priests and the Sanhedrin be- 
ing all for it, as they were. And, after 
all, the job itself was done by the Cen- 
turion’s men as a special assignment 
from Pilate. The whole thing was per- 
fectly legal, and must be all right.” 


O yes, THE Centurion’s men! Over 
there they are lounging, just a short 
step from the foot of the cross. The 
investigator questions them. “Can any 
of you men furnish me with the infor- 
mation I seek? Oh! You're casting dice. 
Isn’t this a strange sort of place for 
such pastime?” 

“Well, stranger, we’re waiting for 
him to die.” 

“And did you have anything to do 
with this?” 

“Just a bit. If you mean, were we 
the cause? then no. We don’t even 
know the fellow. We scarcely ever 


know any of them. But this is our job, 


and we have merely obeyed orders.” 

“Of course you have” ... (merely 
obeyed orders—parts of a machine 
that grinds to pieces a man like this). 
“You have certainly come to the stature 
of manhood where you can take it all 
calmly enough. Of a truth, this man’s 
dying like this is not the only tragedy 
involved here.” 
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THE INVESTIGATOR secured his data, 
and did a very thorough job of it. It 
was all written up for the records in 
the case of “MEN vs. Gop.” And if you 
read the story carefully you will dis- 
cover that it was a crime—notwith- 
standing the temple and the state, and 
that the guilty parties were revealed. 
It was subsequently learned and re- 
ported that even as these facts were be- 
ing gathered there was another man 
dangling by a noose, done to death by 
his own hand, who also had a part in 
the deed. 

The report brings most serious 
charges against representatives of the 
state, religion, and the community. 
Some of them were present on the Hill 
that day. Others were to be found back 
in the city, in the governor’s mansion, 
in the temple, in the house of the high 
priest, in a room where holy men were 
gathering up some silver pieces, out in 
the market place, and on the streets. 


Then you read on in the record of 
the findings until they broaden out in 
most alarming fashion. The charges 
against guilty persons assume frighten- 
ing proportions. Their lines run out in 
all directions and keep weaving through 
the years and across the centuries until 
they begin to reach uncomfortably close 
to home and get very personal with our- 
selves. Suddenly it breaks upon our 
souls that we are intimately connected 
with the business of that day. 

The verdict of the Department of 
Cosmic Justice, based upon the findings 
of him who investigated the Crucifixion, 
is that it was not the Jews who crucified 
Christ, but humanity. 

The Cross is my job and yours. It is 
the work of every man of every age. 
It is undated. There must be a time- 
lessness in our understanding of it. It is 
raised as an eternal judgment against 
humanity, and at the same time as hu- 
manity’s mighty and only hope. 
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Tue LigHTED WINDOW 


In the east transept of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Columbia, 
South Carolina, is a beautiful window portraying “The Good Shep- 
herd.” Shipment of this window was made from Munich, Germany, 
| the day before World War I was declared. Due to war conditions the 
| shipment was six months reaching America. Not one piece of glass 
| was broken in the course of its prolonged voyage. This window is 
| dedicated to the late Dr. E. A. Wingard, St. Paul’s first “Shepherd” 
| when the congregation was organized in 1886. 

This “Good Shepherd” window is lighted each evening from 6.45 
to 11.00 by means of a time-clock control. Many people drive by to 
look at it. Recently following a group meeting in the parish building, 
the sexton noticed a car parked in front of the window. Thinking it 
‘was someone waiting for a member of the family, he approached the 
car and asked if he might give a message to someone inside the church. 
There were two women in the car, and they said, “No, we are not 
members of St. Paul’s, and have not come for someone. Two or three 
evenings each week we drive here and park and pray because this 
lighted window gives us inspiration.” —L. Boyp Hamm 
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Were Our Fingers Crossed at Confirmation? 


By E. BRYAN KEISLER 


Did we mean what we said in our promises? 


A FEW YEARS AGO it was quite the 
fashion, for youngsters especially, to 
say in a playful mood that they had 
their fingers crossed when making 
promises which they did not expect to 
keep. The idea was that any promise 
thus made could be broken without 
incurring any guilt. 

It was just another one of those 
whimsical notions in which no one took 
any serious stock. But when one con- 
siders the spiritual life of many church 
members, one wonders if they did not 
have their fingers crossed at Confirma- 
tion. 


WHO CAN EVER forget his Confirmation 


day? What a high day it was! What 


holy aspirations and noble resolves 
characterized that day! As we stood be- 
fore the altar, in the presence of Al- 
mighty God and of an unusually large 
congregation, we were asked by the 
pastor: 

Dost thow renounce the devil, 

and all his works and all his 

ways? 

Our answer was: 
Yes, I renounce. 


Then came three closely related ques- 
tions, all having to do primarily with 
our faith. They were: 

Dost thou believe in God the 
Father Almighty? 

Dost thou believe in Jesus Christ? 
Dost thou believe in the Holy 
Ghost? 


Dr. Keisler recently became professor of Prac- 
tical Theology in Western Seminary, Fremont, 


Nebraska. 
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In answering each of these we em- 
ployed the language of the appropriate 
part of the historic Apostles’ Creed and 
thus shared in the confession of the 
faith of the “glorious company of the 
Apostles,” “the goodly fellowship of 
the Prophets,” “the noble army of the 
Martyrs,” and “the holy Church 
throughout all the world.” 


HavING THUS GIVEN expression to the 
faith within us, the pastor inquired: 
Dost thou promise to abide in this 
Christian faith? 
Our response was: 
Yes, by the help of God. 


Once more asked the pastor: 
Dost thou promise as a member of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
to remain faithful to its teachings 
and to be diligent in the use of 
the Means of Grace? 


And once more our response was: 
Yes, by the help of God. 


Having thus declared our faith and 
our purpose we reverently knelt and 
the pastor, placing his hand upon our 
heads, said to each of us that beautiful 
Prayer of Blessing. 


NOTHING ABOUT THIS appeared unim- 
portant or of light moment. On the 
contrary, it was a very solemn and se- 
rious matter. From the altar and from 
the church we went with full assurance 
of God’s blessings upon us and the con- 
gregation’s interest in us, and with res- 
olute determination to live worthily in 
that new relationship. 
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Yet for thousands those sacred mo- 
ments have been short-lived in their 
influence for good. Many have not really 
renounced the devil, and all his works 
and all his ways. They still love and 
cling to those works and ways. For 
them it has not been an “all-out” effort 
for Christ and his Church. Though de- 
claring their allegiance to Christ, they 
have given their chief interests to the 
things of the world. 

Hence they have been woefully re- 
miss with respect to their solemn prom- 
ise, by the help of God, to be diligent 
in the use of the Means of Grace. Care- 
lessly and indifferently absenting them- 
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selves from the teaching and preaching 
ofthe Word of God they testify that 
their fingers were crossed at Confirma- 
tion. Half-filled churches when they 
should be filled, and the wide margins 
between confirmed membership and 
communing membership enrollment 
may mean various things. But one thing 
they always mean is that a large per- 
centage of the members have been un- 
faithful to their Confirmation vows. 
Were my fingers crossed at Confirma- 
tion? 
What is the evidence in the case? 
What will it be a month from now? 
A year from now? 


INVESTMENT 


INSTEAD OF so much talk about juvenile delinquency there should 
be more talk about parental delinquency. Parents who make home 
an interesting place usually produce sons and daughters who are an 


honor to them. 


I know of a woman who has a lovely home. She has many interests 
—her literary clubs, her church clubs. But she always manages to be 
at home when the children come from school. When they call out 
“MAMA,” as children do, she is there to hear them. Her sons are 


respectful, dependable. 


When one of my sons was in the army he wrote a letter which gave 
me one of the happiest moments of my life. “Mother,” he wrote, “you 
have no idea how bad a city can be. I am actually afraid to be out on 
the streets alone here at night. If it were not for the good home you 
made for me, and the Bible stories you read for us every night, I’m 


afraid of what might have happened to me.” 


—M. B. H. 


Early one morning I was in agony of spirit over the ill health of 
one close to me and over family financial uncertainties, when I heard 
an inward voice as the voice of God saying just two words,—“My 
child.” The words were accompanied by a sense of individual under- 
standing and personal affection like the smiling reassurance of a 
mother for a troubled child. “My child.” A child of God!—and your 
Father “knoweth that ye have need of these things.” 

—James Myers in Meditations Personal and Social 
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A “Day of Rest” for Jesus 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


Read Mark 6:30-56. Parallel readings: Matthew 
14:13-36; Luke 9:10-17; John 6:1-21. 


JESUS NEVER forgot the supreme im- 
portance of preparing evangelists for 
the day when they would be respon- 
sible for world evangelization. His 
whole strategy depended on them. 

Talking over with them the death of 
John the Baptist and all their experi- 
ences on their visitation, two by two, 
Jesus called them away from the crowd. 
Again the boats of his fishermen-dis- 
ciples would be the means of escape. 

Across the lake once more they 
sailed. And once again the watching 
eyes of the crowds were too keen for 
escape. Hurrying as fast they could 
they made it around the shore in time 
to meet the docking boats. There was 
no “day of rest” for Jesus. 


ALMOST ONE CAN hear the disgusted 
sputterings of the disciples and their 
loud urging to pull away from the 
crowded shore. When they saw the 


crowd they thought of themselves and - 


their plans for a quiet day with Jesus. 

When Jesus saw the crowd his heart 
was filled with compassion. He had 
that perfect power of identifying him- 
self with the deepest needs of others. 
He knew what drew them there to meet 
him, the heart hungers that they them- 
selves hardly understood. They were 
like shepherdless sheep, confused and 
helpless! So Jesus landed among them 
and spent the best part of the day teach- 
ing them. 

The disciples suffered it more or less 
patiently till it was late and the crowd 
was making no move to go where it 
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could find food. Now it seemed time 
for them to suggest that he send the 


crowd away. The need for food seemed — 


good excuse. 


No doubt there were aged folk, ill | 


folk, and many children among them. 
The disciples were still in the school 
of the Master and he wanted them to 
see their responsibility. “Feed them,” 
he said. Now what would they say? 
Exactly what we would have said. “The 
cost, Lord, the cost! We are poor. Your 
suggestion is absurd.” 


AGAIN JESUS sent them back from a 
vision of the overwhelming need to 
an actual survey of their own resources. 
“Five loaves and two fish.” Jesus had 
asked how many loaves. They reported 
the two sardine-like fish as an added 
absurdity. John introduced the lad to 
the story. Who has not delighted in 
the possibility that the entire resources 
of the disciples could be summed up 
in a boy’s lunch, packed maybe by his 
mother! 

Then Jesus took the little mite of 
food, blessed it, made it enough for five 
thousand hungry people, and_ still 
enough to fill the knapsack of each of 
the twelve. Before we spiritualize this 
food, let us remember that it was food 
for the bodies of hungry men. Jesus 
knew his responsibility for feeding the 
hungry. No apology is required for 
Lutheran World Action or any program 
of Lutheran Welfare. A starving world 
is in no condition to consider only the 
needs of the soul. Christian compas- 
sion does not overlook primary physical 
needs. The whole program of Christian 
charity is not outside the circle of 
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KNOW THE BIBLE | 


| 
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Christian responsibility. Deny this and 
the Church loses its opportunity for 
feeding the souls of men. 


Now IT was time to end the day. 
Jesus noted signs of political plotting 
that might flame into revolt against 
Rome. John records this. So the dis- 
ciples were sent back by boat. The 
crowd scattered and Jesus turned to 
prayer. 

Though he had sent the disciples 
away his mind was on them, and as the 
wind arose he knew they would be in 
trouble. Out on the waters he walked 


to them. Matthew tells of Peter’s at- 
tempt at walking on the water. After 
Jesus had quieted their fears over his 
ghost-like appearance, he entered the 
boat, the sea became calm, and they 
sailed to port. “Utterly astonished” 
were the disciples. We would have 
shared their confusion. 

At the landing again the crowd was 
there, and day’s dawning found Jesus 
healing and helping the infinite crowd 
of sick and afflicted. So that was Jesus’ 
“day of rest.” When stark human need 
calls on Christian compassion, self is 
forgotten. . 
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Wuo Are “THrey”? 

“Mother, who are ‘they’?” asked my young daughter one day, as I 
hung up the receiver after talking with a friend on the telephone. 

“What do you mean, dear?” 

“Lots of times you talk about ‘they.’ You did just now on the tele- 
phone. I think you were talking about the new radio station, or the 
United Nations, or something.” 

In explaining whom I had meant by “they,” it occurred to me how 
often We use “they” when we should say “we.” For instance, if we 
look upon the success of any community project as dependent upon 
what “they” do rather than upon what “we” do, we are placing our- 
selves in the position of spectators in the game of life. And no matter 
how much cheering, or booing, spectators may do, they cannot carry 
the ball for a score. 

I remember how impatient I have been with people whose children 
were grown-up and out of school, and who were asked to vote for a 
bond issue to provide funds for a much-needed building program for 
the schools in their community. They replied that they had no interest 
in the question and would leave the voting to the people who had 
children in school. Most of us can see the fallacy and short-sightedness 
of such an attitude. Most of us know that what affects education in a 
community also affects every person living there. But how many of 
us can recognize the fallacy and short-sightedness of that same attitude 
where it concerns affairs in wider horizons, such as the United Nations, 
or the hunger in Europe, or the unrest in Indonesia? 

We can’t depend on some indefinite, far-off “they” to settle our 
world problems. Let us each feel that “we” are a part, an important 
part, especially in our own community, where most world problems 
have their counterpart on a small scale. —Maset Kemp GIRE 
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Whose Portrait? 


AS WE CAME out of the church, Mark 
paused before the Lutheran World Ac- 
tion poster on the bulletin board in the 
vestibule—I mean the narthex. 

“IT like that picture of me,” he said 
admiringly. “It certainly is a fine like- 
ness.” 

“Now I know he has a screw loose.” 
Joan’s wit, like most perennials, must 
have been sound, for several of her 
friends tittered appreciatively. I shook 
my head in mild reproof. Teen-agers 
can’t help a little horseplay, even after 
a Lenten service, but I didn’t want my 
two to be the ring-leaders. 

While I stopped to speak to Mrs. Sul- 
livan for a moment, Mark and Joan 
waited for me. I put up my umbrella 
and Joan crouched under it with me as 
we stepped out into the wet March 
night. 


“Yrs,’ Mark grinned, “I’ve decided 
that I am certainly little Mr. Love’s- 
Working-Arm himself in person.” 

“You don’t think much of yourself, 
do you?” Joan asked as she dodged a 
puddle. 

“Well, look at the record. The church 
council decides to go along with the 
idea of having the Lutheran World 
Action drive in Lent, like all the other 
churches in the good old U.S.A. Each 
organization is to do its share. Sounds 
good.” 

“Look out, Mark,” I interrupted. 
“That ground is soft. Don’t step on it 
or we'll have to plant flowers in your 
footprints.” 

“!'m watching it—Well, they decide 
the Sunday school is to have self-denial 
boxes. Who will give them out? The 
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senior boys! Fine! Now, we need a boy ]| 
who is always a nice responsible boy. 
Ah, Mark Lathrop!” i 

“Mark Lathrop and half a dozen oth- | 
ers,” Joan snorted. 

“Off and on. Off and on. But every 
Sunday who checks up on those who 
have received them and those who have 
not? Mark!” 


By THAT TIME we had reached the 
front door. I was glad that hunting for 
the key and the process of opening the 
door called a halt to his oratory. We 
shed our rubbers and boots at the front 
door and carried our wet coats to the 
kitchen. 

“Then there was the Luther League,” | 
Mark went on. “Dime cards would be 
good for that group. Want a soda? Be 
strong and put a dime away instead. 
Who will get the cards from the benev- 
olence chairman? The secretary-treas- 
urer, of course. Who *is that? Mark 
Lathrop!” 

“That was just for the Seniors, 
smarty! I had to get the ones for the 
Intermediates!” Joan had kicked off her 
shoes and was examining a worn spot 
in her one and only pair of grown-up 
stockings. “Look at that, Mother!” She 
followed me into the living-room. “I 
thought I could make these stockings 
last till warm weather, too.” 

‘Tl try dafning over the spot with 
some fine thread. Just leave them on 
your bureau where I’ll be sure to see 
them.” 

“Here comes Mark to do some more 
bragging. Before he starts let me tell 
you I’ve been giving out dime cards in 
Intermediate League, and I keep the one 
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the Girl Scouts are filling as well as the 
one the Junior Choir has started. Now, 
excuse me, I have to finish my home- 
work.” She made a face at her brother 
as she dashed up the stairs. 

“You didn’t spend two hours yester- 
day afternoon collecting clothing for 
Lutheran World Relief from everybody 
and his grandmother,” Mark hurled af- 
ter her. “And you didn’t set up the 
screen and arrange the chairs when we 
had the Lutheran World Action movie. 
Hah!” He draped himself over the arm 
of a chair, looking as smug as a woman 
who’s finished her housecleaning before 
Easter. 


JERRY HAD COME in the back door while 
Mark was speaking. I could hear him 
stamping around taking off his things in 
the kitchen. “Whew! What a night,” he 
exclaimed. “Where’s your mop? I’ve 
made a regular lake out here.” 

I looked at Mark. “How about one 
more good deed for the day? How about 
cleaning up for your father?” 

He shook a playful first, but he went. 
“T’ll do it, Dad. You go rest your hands 
and face.” 

“You’re not implying they need it? 
Thanks, Mark.” Jerry came into the 
living-room and dropped into the chair 
which our son had just vacated. “Good 
congregation for such a night, I 
thought.” 

“It certainly was. There’s something 
both restful and strengthening about 
such a service, it seems to me.” 

“Took a little strength to get there 
tonight.” 

“And to get home. It was pouring 
aarder then than when we struggled 
yver. But it was worth it.” 


Mark JOINED us, straightening his tie. 
‘Did mother tell you I’m Mr. Love’s- 
Working-Arm in person?” 
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“Goodness! This is where I came in, 
Mark. Do I have to sit through the sec- 
ond show?” 

“I was just telling them how I give 
out the self-denial boxes, the dime 
cards, arrange the room for movies, 
collect clothes—” 

“Oh, yes,” Jerry agreed. “You’ve 
been a big help. No doubt of it. But 
let me see.—Who was it took promo-" 
tional material and envelopes to the 
whole congregation?” 

“Well, that was the Brotherhood, 
but—” 

“Oh, yes,” his father nodded, “so it 
was. And who packed all that clothing 
you boys collected?” 

“The women.—But we helped tie the 
boxes!” 

“And who knitted and sewed all those 
baby garments? You did a fine job 
there!” 

“All right, 
but—.” 

“Oh, did they? Why, you were just 
telling us you did it all. Mr. Love’s- 
Working-Arm in person must have had 
some help after all.” 

“There, you’ve taken the wind right 
out of my sails, and just when I was 
feeling pretty important, too!” Mark 
laughed with the cheerful about-face 
that is so like him. “Since I am properly 
humbled may I bid you both a fond 
goodnight.” 


the women did that 


JERRY LOOKED after him with the quiet 
smile which says so much more than 
words, but I was worried. Until Mark 
pointed it out, I hadn’t realized how 
many responsibilities were falling on 
him and Joan, many of them duties 
by which some other youngster would 
profit if made responsible for them. He 
had exaggerated, of course, but there 
was just enough truth in his remarks 
to be disquieting. 
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Personai Problem Clinic 


Another mixed marriage 


I am a church worker. But my husband 
is a Roman Catholic, an active one. We 
have three children, two boys and a girl, 
all attending the Catholic church. 

For me it is just about impossible -to 
unite with the Catholic church. But it is 
becoming harder and harder to be a good 
J,utheran and a proper mother. My hus- 
band constantly finds fault with me for 
going to church and for doing church work. 
He tells me I’ll have no chance in the here- 
after if I keep it up. Actually married 
love has entered a twilight zone—and I’m 
afraid of what may happen. 


Did you sign on the dotted line before 
you married? If you put your signature 
on the required agreement you shouldn’t 
be surprised at what has happened. But 
bygones are bygones, and we can’t 
undo them. 

What to do now? I don’t know. Such 
cases are almost beyond any good solu- 
tion. But an attempt may be made. 

(1) Is there anyone—a level-headed 
Christian—in whom your husband has 
confidence, to whom he would listen? 
Could such a person interview him and 
persuade him to be more tolerant—at 
least to stop the persecution? Or is 
tolerance too much to expect from a 
Catholic? With the irritations removed 
or substantially reduced, perhaps each 
could go his own way, but continue love 
and regard for the other. 

(2) Could you bring yourself to unite 
with the Catholic church? That would 
be hard—almost impossible—but | it 
would be better than continuous domes- 
tic warfare, with the prospect of a com- 
pletely broken home. With marriage 
an actuality, both should have gone to 
the same church from the start. 

(3) The only other possibilities I see 
—short of divorce—are to bear the per- 
secution regardless of everything, or a 
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separation in which your husband 
would provide for your support. But the |} 
law of your state doesn’t provide for || 
legal separation. It would have to be |} 
informal, and that would be perilous. 
And what of the children? 

Such situations are heart-breaking. | 
What troubles could be avoided by in- 
formed Christian action earlier! And ] 
what future tragedies may now be pre- |} 
vented by thorough sound education 
for marriage for young people on the 
part of our churches! 


Overindulgence 


We have four fine children—three in the 
teens and a little girl of five. Naturally, 
the teen-agers are very fond of their little | 
sister. They are constantly showering gifts 
on her. They are surrounding her with 
so many things that I fear she'll lose all 
appreciation and become a little despot. | 
I have mentioned the matter to them, but | 
they have paid no attention to my warn- | 
ing. They think I’m funny and fussy. 


The feelings of these adolescents are 
not hard to understand. The pull of a 
little child on the emotions is strong. 
And reason gets lost in sentimentality. 

But it’s poor education to surround 
a youngster with extravagance and lux- 
ury. It would be better for the older 
children to show their affection more 
in companionship, play, example, and 
helpfulness. Overindulgence may mis- 
lead a child, create false expectations, 
and set up an illusory world. 

Call a family council. Let the whole 
matter be discussed and decisions made. 
It may be desirable to call in some man 
or woman who is well-informed on child 
life and social psychology to sit with 
you and offer suggestions. Let the whole 
procedure be in good humor. And avoid 
anything that may look like nagging. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


The Lutheran 


Across the Desk 


The early date of Easter 1948 is likely 
to present something of a problem to 
many pastors whose custom it is to have 
the rite of confirmation on Palm Sun- 
day. It is easy to suggest continuation 
of the instruction during the post- 
Easter season and to cite congregations 
in which an addition of five or six les- 
son hours can thus be obtained. But 
such “after meetings” are as unsatis- 
factory as is eating at the second table 
or hearing by loud speaker in a down- 
stairs room. They are shorn of the pri- 
ority which we almost intuitively give 
to the rite of confirmation. 

The fact is sometimes cited that con- 
firmation has not always been as uni- 
versally practiced as it now is; that its 
use was abandoned for periods of time 
both before and after the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century. ; 

It is historically correct that portions 
of the church discontinued the practice, 
but the reasons and adjustments are 
worthy of consideration. Usually the 
cause can be found in improper over- 
emphasis on benefits of the rite by the 
Roman Catholics. They have elevated 
confirmation to the rank of a sacrament 
and taught that its nature is such that 
its repetition is not proper. Thence 
came the declaration, “once a Catholic, 
always a Catholic,” and the derivative 
that confirmation confers, or perhaps 
conveys, an indelible character on the 
recipient. ; 

There is, however, a factual basis for 
confirmation which made its final aban- 
donment at odds with Holy Scripture 
and led to restoration of its practice in 
all Christian groups by whom baptism 
of infants is practiced. It is obvious 
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that provision for the public confession 
of faith in redemption through Christ 
must be made after the baptized infant 
has grown to competency to “confess 
Christ publicly before men.” Second, 
they whom the church is authorized tc 
admit to participation in the Sacrament 
of the Altar must be declared com- 
petent in understanding to examine 
themselves “as the Apostle Paul ex- 
horteth.” Furthermore, the congrega- 
tion must declare their acceptance to 
membership, symbolizing such accept- 
ance to fellowship by the laying on of 
hands. 

For these three objectives, personal 
public confession, admission to the Sac- 
rament of the Altar, and membership 
in the Communion of Believers which 
is “the body of Christ,” public confir- 
mation adequately provides. But it is 
entirely an ecclesiastical provision. It 
lacks parity with the sacraments of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. It, 
however, provides a means of com- 
pliance by the individual and the con- 
gregation with the Gospel’s provisions 
for an orderly form of taking over some 
of the sponsors’ obligations assumed in 
Holy Baptism, and the community of 
believers accepts reciprocal obligations. 
The occasion of an impressive “chief 
service” is also worthy of mention. 


A half century ago 

While the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania is not in America the portion of 
the entirety of organized Lutheranism 
that it was in 1748 and for a few years 
until the Ministerium of New York was 
formed in 1787, it continues to have a 
valid claim on which to base celebra- 
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tions in which the term centennial fig- 
ures. This year’s bicentennial implies 
a sesqui-centennial in 1898. We found 
many references to a festival of that 
dimension in time in the minutes of the 
synod. Thus we are enabled to appraise 
the valuation of its progress by those 
concerned. If Byron wrote correctly, 
that dates are pegs on which to hang 
the years which are distinguished by 
notable occurrences, we do well to greet 
certain of the times of history with cele- 
brations as elaborate as can be ar- 
ranged. 

Plenty of such reason for emphasis 
on the year 1898 can be found, espe- 
cially by perusal of the minutes of the 
1898 convention of the “mother synod.” 
Therein are reports by boards, commit- 
tees and officers. Achievements of the 
preceding 12 months and their relation- 
ships to past decades were set forth in 
the usual manner. But with the minutes 
is bound a supplement which records 
the jubilee services held in commem- 
oration of the 150th anniversary of the 
founding of the synod. In America 150 
years is a long time, as the annals of 
the church as well as of the state will 
bear witness. 


America's contributions 

What this supplement announces as 
the German jubilee address was deliv- 
ered June 2, 1898, by Dr. Adolph 
Spaeth, graduate of Tuebingen Univer- 
sity in Germany, erstwhile tutor in the 
family of the Duke of Argyle, Scotland, 
co-pastor of Zion Church, Franklin 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa., and professor 
in the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
in Philadelphia. He was held in high 
esteem as a scholar, orator and leader 
in civic affairs. Time spent reading his 
valuation of the Lutheran Church in 
the United States at the sesqui-centen- 
nial of the organization of its first synod 
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was time well spent. 

Said Dr. Spaeth: “I propose to open | 
and read the book of history on this_ 
jubilee occasion. I shall try to do so. 
with two distinct points in view. In the | 
first place I shall endeavor to point cut | 
in a short review of the historical sur- 
roundings the great significance and | | 
importance of this first Lutheran church | 
body on this Western continent for the 
history of God’s kingdom and His | 
church in general. And in the second 
place, I shall attempt to draw some jf 
practical lessons from the work and ex- | 
perience of the fathers.” 

Under point one, Dr. Spaeth aacieat 
“The organization of a church body of 
the Augsburg Confession in America I 
hold to be the greatest and most far- 
reaching event in the history of Prot- 
estantism since the Reformation era. It | 
means the transfer of Lutheranism, with 
all its peculiar gifts, its confession, its 
doctrine, its hymns and service, its de- | 
votional life and practical Christianity, 
into this new world of the West. It | 
means the organization of the Church 
of the Augsburg Confession for the first 
time not in the bounds of a state church 
but as a free church in a new language, 
English.” 

In treating the second part of his 
theme he cited the influences of pietism 
as it came to America from Halle, to 
the relations of the laity to their pas- 
tors and to the body of ministers. He 
expressed the hope that the jubilee of 
1898 may revive and strengthen the in- 
timate spiritual relations that existed 
in the early days of church organization 
in America. Perhaps some such objec- 
tive will be pursued in 1948, not only 
in eastern Pennsylvania, but throughout 
the area in which the ULCA seeks to 
minister efficaciously. 


—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
The Lutheran 
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Christianity for the Chinese 


The Spirit of Chinese Culture. By Francis C. M. Wei. Scribner. 186 pages. $2.75. 
Dr. Wei believes that the Christian Movement in China should not ignore deeply 
ingrained tendencies of Chinese thinking and feeling, derived from many centuries of 


Chinese culture. 


In this well-written little volume he follows this general outline of study: Con- 
fucianism as the culture of the Chinese people, Buddhism as it has affected that culture, 


Taoism as a religion in China, and the in- 
terpretation of Christianity to the Chinese 
against their cultural background. 

The author is clear and objective in his 
treatment. The Chinese through the cen- 
turies, he explains, have achieved cultural 
unity although in their racial and cultural 
formation they are mixed. Confucius had 
much to do with fostering that cultural 
unity. China is thoroughly Confucian and 
Confucianism is thoroughly Chinese, This 
Confucianism cannot be classified as a re- 
ligion but it has religious elements in it. 
It is not merely an ethical system, although 
it is preponderantly so. It is the culture 
of the Chinese people. Dr. Wei thinks that 
Christians both during the Tang Dynasty 
and in the Mongol period had failed to un- 
derstand the essence of Chinese culture 
and to make a real impact upon it or to 
utilize it as a medium for presenting Chris- 
tianity to the Chinese. He is concerned 
that the church shall not again make that 
mistake. 

Dr. Wei pleads for an understanding of 
Chinese culture in order to reach the 
Chinese mind. He deplores ridicule of 
Chinese culture and customs. He reminds 
us that our Christianity is many-sided. 
This in itself is not confusing to the Chinese 
because there are different schools of Con- 
fucianism and there are different sects in 
Taoism and Buddhism. The astonishing 
thing to the Chinese is that Christians do 
not respect each other when there really 
is so much spiritual unity among them, 
even though there may be denominational 
differences. 

To fit the age-long social structure of the 
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Chinese, the author thinks that Christian 
groups should be small, possibly not ex- 
ceeding 100 adult members. Such a com- 
pact community makes possible the ce- 
menting of itself together and gives it a 
sense of solidarity in a large non-Christian 
community. He questions whether paid 
ministers are desirable since a minister of 
religion with a regular salary paid to him 
by the community is an institution which 
is entirely new to the Chinese and the 
young Church in China will not be able 
to bear the burden for many years to come. 
Voluntary workers can be trained for this 
work. He does not rule out salaried min- 
isters where they can be afforded. Dr. Wei 
thinks that Chinese Christians might well 
have their centers of pilgrimage. Pilgrim- 
age is a great religious institution in China 
and the Christians can make use of it. 
The book closes with a suggestion as to 
how the Doctrine of the Incarnation can 
be presented to the Chinese mind in a way 
consonant with their thinking. The author 
is president of Hu Chung University. 
New York City Pau P. ANSPACH 


Making Jesus Acceptable 


An Introduction to Jesus for the Twentieth 
Century. By R. W. Stewart. Macmillan. 127 
pages. $1.75. 

The reviewer is impressed in this little 
book with the many fine insights into the 
life of Jesus stated with force and clarity. 
Emphasis is on aspects of Jesus’ teaching, 
preaching, and healing ministry that give 
a new slant and approach to Jesus’ teach- 
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ings on the Kingdom. 

One feels, however, that the effort to 
make Jesus acceptable to the modern mind 
is rather at the expense of elements that 
constitute him the world’s Saviour. Our 
day demands realism and the dynamic 
interpretation of the great Life. This does 
not mean, however, that “what he did 
with all his power and will in the course 
of his career” is presented most truthfully 
outside of the framework and to the dis- 
paragement of the incarnation and cru- 
cifixion. What Jesus is, is more funda- 
mental than what he did, and the Cross 
is still central in our redemption. 

Dogma becomes fossilized not by adher- 
ing to the historic foundations but by be- 
coming detached from the sources that 
transform life. A conquering faith, amid 
the doubt and struggle of life, is still a 
heaven-born experience and the most con- 
vincing argument. WuL.tiam C. SCHAEFFER 

Allentown, Pa. 


The Fathers in English 


The Fathers of the Church: Vol. | The Apos- 
tolic Fathers. Translated by Francis X. Glimm 
et. al. Cima. 401 pages. $4. 


This noteworthy volume is the first of a 
series of 72, containing new translations 
of approximately 300 patristic works. The 
editorial board is composed of eminent Ro- 
man Catholic scholars. They are assisted 
by a veritable host of collaborators. 

The present volume contains all the writ- 
ings of the “Apostolic’’ Fathers—Clement 
of Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, the Didache, 
the letter of Barnabas, the Shepherd of 
Hermas, the letter to Diognetus, and the 
fragments of Papias. The translations are 
in lively, idiomatic English, and the intro- 
duction to each writing adequately repre- 
sents the most recent conclusions of schol- 
arship with respect to it. 

The approach seems to be thoroughly 
objective. Ample acknowledgment is made 
of the work of Protestant scholars in this 
field, and while—naturally enough—the 
benefit of the doubt is given to traditionally 
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Roman interpretation of doubtful points, © 
this tendency is never overdone. There is © 
a minimum of footnotes, which makes for 
easy reading. One could wish, indeed, that | 
the documentation were more extensive. 
This volume (and indeed the entire 
series) ought to be of special interest to — 
Lutherans. We are inclined to think that | 
theology began in the sixteenth century, _ 


forgetting that our confessional writings ] 


throughout make their appeal to “the fath- 
ers of the ancient, pure Church.” A more 
thorough acquaintance on our part with 
the great body of patristic literature would 
teach us that emphasis on the uniqueness 
and the sublime ethical content of the 
Gospel was not a discovery of the age of 
the Reformation, still less of modern times. 
The proper refutation of the heresies which, 
with amazing persistence and startlingly 
uniform pattern, have appeared throughout 
the Christian centuries, is to be found in 
the apologetic of the fathers of the Church. 

Surprisingly enough, another group of 
Roman Catholic scholars is engaged in a 
similar, but quite distinct, enterprise. Sev- 


-eral volumes of the series known as “An- 


cient Christian Writers” have been issued 

by the well-known Newman Press. This 

series is of equal, if not superior, excel- 

lence, when one considers wealth of intro- 

ductory detail and fullness of explanatory 

notes. Lioyp Mert WALLICcK 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 


Church Vs. State 


Memoirs from the War Years. 
Fjellou. Augsburg. 199 pages. $2. 


A man who was very much in the center 
of excitement during the war years in Nor- 
way has written a day-by-day account of 
his experiences. Arne Fjellbu, now the 
bishop of Nidaros, was deposed from his 
position as dean of Trondheim cathedral, 
and finally exiled to far northern Norway, 
by the Quisling government. His story 
gives a clear picture of a major clash be- 
tween church and state, and is a dramatic 
story as well as historically important. 


The Lutheran 


By Arne 


LETTERS to the editor 


Secret Meeting 


Sir: 

The article on the work of the Missouri 
Synod in Europe which appeared on pages 
6 and 7 of Tue Lutueran of Feb. 12 prompts 
us to submit the following observations: 

1. There are some Lutheran bodies 
which in their work in Germany stress 
primarily the dispensing of physical aid. 
The Missouri Synod, however, is endeavor- 
ing to help the German people not only 
physically, but in the same degree spir- 
itually. It is deeply interested in assisting 
the German Lutheran Church in its pro- 
gram of theological re-orientation and re- 
construction—a matter of paramount im- 
portance. 

We regret that, owing to the brevity of 
the report in the Emergency Planning 
Council bulletin, apparently a false im- 
pression concerning the work of the Mis- 
souri Synod in Europe has arisen. We 
have in mind particularly the report con- 
cerning the proposed program for Bad 
Boll. 

2. Most emphatically we should like to 
state that THe LuTHERAN’s report of the 
Missouri representatives’ activities in Lund 
completely misrepresents and garbles facts. 
There was, indeed, a closed meeting of 

‘German church officials at Lund, from 
which the Missouri representatives were 
excluded. At the conclusion of this meet- 
ing the representatives of the Missouri 
Synod met with the entire German dele- 
gation to plan an itinerary for Dr. F. E. 
Mayer. 

After this matter was disposed of, Dr. 
Walter A. Maier reported on the work of 
the Lutheran Hour and mentioned that he 
had received a shipment of food packages 
which he was ready to distribute to needy 
Germans. If, as THE LUTHERAN states, “Ger- 
mans present at this gathering reported 
that they were offered food packages if 
they attended various conferences which 
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Missouri representatives were planning in 
Germany,” they thoroughly misunderstood 
what had been said. 

It is unfortunate that people who were 
not present at this meeting, without ob- 
taining all the facts, have disseminated a 
story which is entirely unfounded. When 
we learned that this ugly story was spread, 
we did not think that anyone would give 
it credence or serious attention, and for 
that reason did not heretofore deem it 
necessary to repudiate it. 

F. E. MEYER 
W. ARNDT 


Drs. Arndt and Meyer, professors at Con- 
cordia Seminary, were two of the Missouri 
men who met with the German delegation 
one evening during the Lund assembly. 
They are honorable and respected men. 
Evidently they failed to give the Germans 
a clear idea of what they had in mind when 
they discussed further meetings with them 
in Germany and the distribution of food 
packages among them. The statement in 
Tue LUTHERAN of Feb. 12 was an accurate 
report of information given the editor of 
this paper by some of the most trustworthy 
leaders of the church in Germany. This 
report was given to the editor by these men 
within 15 minutes after the meeting. 


Give Credit to the Others 


Sir: 

Men on the Pacific coast were especially 
interested in Dr. Stewart Herman’s article 
in Tue LuruHeran for Jan. 21. We think he 
evaluated the situation quite fairly. I want 
to call attention to one matter which nat- 
urally Dr. Herman could not know. In the 
Pacific Synod the advance in missionary 
work was made under the leadership of 
Pastor J. L. Sawyer, who was president 
of synod when all of the current projects 
were initiated. It was the work of Pastor 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Cornerstone of New Church Building 
Laid by Tucson Congregation 


CorNERSTONE of the new $50,000 Our Sav- 
iour’s Church of Tucson was laid Feb. 1 
by the pastor, the Rev. Titus R. Scholl. 

The Tucson congregation was organized 
in 1945. By November 1946 
attendantes at the Sunday 
services had outgrown the 
meeting place provided at the YWCA. The 
congregation moved to Roskruge Junior 
High School. During 1947 attendances 
averaged 143, and for the past three months 
the average has been 210. 

Apportionments and World Action quotas 
are paid in full and overpaid. The Tucson 
congregation is living up to the standard 
of benevolence characteristic of the whole 
California Synod, of which it is a part. 


Arizona 


CoRNERSTONE 
Pastor Scholl lays cornerstone at Tucson 


LETTERS (from page 35) 


Sawyer and Conference Presidents Holman 
and Cauble that led to the establishment 
of the new missions in the Pacific Synod. 
The church at large, of course, is recog- 
nized for its support of this new work 
through the Board of American Missions. 
L. H. STEINHOFF 


Dr. Herman gave Pastor Steinhoff, who 
is now president of the Pacific Synod, credit 
for the recent mission advance. The work 
he is now doing is of course a continuation 
of the good work done by his predecessors. 
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First IN ARIZONA 
Pastor Lovekamp, President Beasom 


First Ordination of a ULC Pastor 


In Arizona Takes Place at Phoenix 


George H. Lovekamp is the first indi- 
vidual to be ordained to the ministry in the 
United Lutheran Church at a service con- 
ducted in Arizona. He was 
ordained by Dr. James P. Bea- 
som, president of the Cali- 
fornia Synod, at Grace Church, Phoenix, 
on Feb. 1. The Rev. Mr. Lovekamp is as- 
sistant pastor of Grace Church. 

The pastor of Grace Church, the Rev. 
H. C. Lindsay, participated in the ordina- 
tion service. Among clergymen participat- 
ing in the ordination were the Rev. H. C. 
Lindsay, pastor of Grace Church; the Rev. 
Don W. Endter of Faith Church, Reno, 
Nev.; the Rev. Titus Scholl of the Church 
of Our Saviour, Tucson, Ariz.; and the Rev. 
Ragnar Kastman (Augustana). 

Pastor Lovekamp is a graduate of Au- 
gustana College, Rock Island, IIl., and of 
Chicago Lutheran Seminary. He has en- 
gaged in graduate study at the Universities 
of Chicago and Southern California. 

Grace Church in Phoenix, organized in 
1914, is the oldest of three ULC congrega- 
tions in the state. A second in Phoenix, 
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Faith Church, was organized in 1945. The 


Church of Our Saviour at Tucson is the 
third. Arizona is rapidly becoming one of 
the most important home mission fields. 
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Church Makes 100 Per Cent Gain 


In Membership in Five Years 


By Dorotuy L. Morter 


New AmstTerpDAM—In five years since the 
organization of the Lutheran Church of 
British Guiana, there has been an increase 

eS of over 100 per cent in the 

British number of organized congre- 

Guiana gations. Baptized and com- 

muning membership more 

than doubled. The figures were reported 

at the church’s fifth annual convention, 
held in the:second week of February. 

The church was represented at the con- 
vention by three native pastors, three mis- 
sionaries, six catechists, and nine laymen. 
Delegates elected were the Rev. Aubrey R. 
Bowen, the Rev. Claire S. Hayner, Cate- 
chist Alfred T. Williams and Mr. C. S. Chu 
to the Executive Committee. The following 
are the executive officers: The Rev. Pat- 
rick A. Magalee, president; the Rev. Wal- 
lace J. Wolff, vice president and treasurer; 
Catechist William A. Blair, secretary. 


Self-support, which five years ago had 
its beginning in one church on the Berbice 


EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE 


In God’s Great Out-of-Doors 
Broad and Boulevard 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Ross Stover, Great Choir, 
Huge Floral Cross 
(Flowers delivered to sick 
after service) 

A MORNING OF SPIRITUAL GLORY 


g 
Sao PAUL'S. 
-. LUTHERAN CHURCH... 5 
DENVER, COLO. . 
E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
‘16TH AVENUE at Grant Street 


__ One block north of the State Capitol 
‘ : 
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River, is today a vital part of our program. 
Five of the eight parishes have paid their 
pledges to India and Africa in full. 
Luther League is growing with added 
enthusiasm and zest. This infant of five 
years ago has matured into an organiza- 
tion with a membership of 618, and has 
already raised $944 for the erection of the 
Luther League Chapel at Le Ressouvenir. 
The Lutheran World Federation had a 
British Guiana representative in the per- 
son of Pastor A. R. Bowen, who had the 
honor of signing the original constitution. 
Pastor Bowen was also privileged to ad- 
dress an audience of 2,000 youths at the 


When in the Palm Beaches visit 


The First United Lutheran Church 


318 LAKEVIEW AVENUE 
WEST PALM BEACH .- 


FLORIDA 
Rey. William Long Dowler, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE SERVICE ..: 


A Hearty Welcome Awaits You 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


St. MARK?S 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 
MARVIN F. SIELKEN, Pastor 


THE SERVICE. ccrncn pcs: 10:45 A. M. 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. - 


1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M.. 

WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 


MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 
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VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies, Etc. 

Catalog free on request 


.-» The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


WATERLOO 
COLLEGE 


(In affiliation with the University of Western 
Ontario) 


WATERLOO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Courses leading to Pass and Honor 
Bachelor of Arts Degree. 
Business Administration 
General Science 
Pre-theological 
Preparatory training for deacon- 
esses and parish workers 
Residences for men and women 


Moderate tuition fees and cost of 
living. 


For Catalogue and information write to: 


The Rev. Lloyd H. Schaus, Dean 


FOR 
PALM SUNDAY 


PALM 


ORDER EARLY 
PALM SUNDAY, MARCH 21 


guarantee Absolute Satisfaction. 
1001 Heeds for $15.00 


25 Heads for $6.00 
50 Heads for 9.50 12 Heads for 3.25 
All Good Lengths 36—48 in. 
THE NIESSEN COMPANY 
We are pioneers in the handling of Palm. 
1201 Race St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


rg Every Progressive church should use 

4 Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Boards. Dig- 
nified, refined, effective and eco- 
nomical. Over’ 7,000 IN USE. They 
increase attendance, interest and col- 
lections. Thousands of enthusiastic 
letters from Pastors. Write today for 
Catolog L. 


E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
3081, E. 4th St. Davenport, fa. 


MELAS’ WORD I 
DNTURCHANGE ABLE 
STEEL BU; 
WILLLAST A ee 
LIFE TIME 


World Conference of Christian Youths held | 
in Oslo, Norway. | 

Incorporation of the Lutheran Church in ] 
British Guiana was officially achieved Feb. 
13, when the Legislative Council granted 
to the Executive Committee of the Church — 
complete control of its own finances. Since | 
1888 the finances of the church were in the | 
hands of three trustees, including the At- 
torney-General, and a member of the Leg- _ 
islative Council. 

“Now Thank We All Our God” was the 
closing note of praise for an inspiring con- 
ference, and thanksgiving for what God 
has wrought. 

Presivent’s Footnote: Additional bless- — 
ings came to our church in British Guiana | 
when on Sept. 26, 1947, our first single | 
women missionaries, Miss Elaine Wagner | 
and Miss Dorothy Morter, arrived in the — 
colony. They have been assigned to the 
Courantyne Parish and have already cap- 
tivated the hearts of the people by their 
charm, zeal, earnestness and, sincerity of 
purpose. We hope that through these two 
consecrated lives many souls will be 
brought to the throne of grace. 


Dorn Becomes Member of California 


Synod Executive Committee 
By W. E. Crouser 


San Francisco—In consequence of his 
recent election to the presidency of the 
Northern Conference of the California 
Synod, Dr. J. George Dorn 
of St. Mark’s, San Fran- 
cisco, becomes a member of 
the executive committee of synod. His 
long experience in the ministry in Cali- 
fornia especially qualifies him for this 
position. 

Out oF THE confusion and perplexity in- 
cident to the relocation of the First Church 
of San Francisco, a building program is 
emerging under the leadership of the Rev. 
Dwight L. Miley, who recently accepted a 
call to this field. 

Two PASTORS serving under the direction 
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California 


of the Board of American Missions have 
accepted calls to minister to California 
Synod churches: the Rev. Glenn O. Balsley 
in St. Paul’s Church, Vallejo, and the Rev. 
Fred H. Bartlet, St. James, Richmond. 

IN THE MOST NORTHERN outpost of the 
California Synod, near the snowy slopes of 
Mt. Shasta, Mt. Zion congregation in 
Yreka, begins its corporate existence as a 
fully constituted and participating member 
of the synod. Almost 300 miles distant from 
his nearest California United Lutheran 
neighbor, the Rev. Kenneth Linton, with a 
confirmed membership of 56 in Mt. Zion 
Church is pioneering in this picturesque 
section of the state. 

Back IN his old pulpit from which he 
preached for 35 years, the pastor emeritus 
of Grace Church, San Jose, the Rev. W. E. 
Crouser, is conducting the Sunday morn- 
ing and midweek Lenten services. 

IMMEDIATELY upon the removal of the 
Rev. H. Paul Romeis to Trinity Church, 
Pasadena, the Rev. Elwood Schwenk took 
over temporarily the ministry of the First 
Church of Oakland. 


Average Salary of Augustana Synod 
Pastors in S. California is $2,875 


An annual salary of $2,875 plus parson- 
age is average for pastors of the Southern 
California district of the Lutheran Au- 
gustana Synod. This was reported at the 
district meeting in Los Angeles in Jan- 
uary. Average for full-time parish work- 
ers is $1,824. Organists get $374, choir 
leaders $400, sextons $447. 

Building programs now planned by Au- 
sustana churches in Southern California 
will cost almost $1 million, says the Rev. 
Paul R. O. Erickson, district president, in 
1947. There are 19 congregations and two 
mission stations in the district. Two of 
he congregations, in Glendale and Temple 
Sity, were organized in 1947. Six of the 
x9thers have been organized since 1940. 
Sommunicant membership in the district 
s 4,640. Congregational expenses last year 
were $205,000, and benevolence $38,974. 
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RABATS - RABAT VESTS 
COLLARS 

BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 


CHURCH HANGINGS 


ALTAR LINENS 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


It's Modern— 
Its New 
It’s Practical, 
Too! 


BETTER WAYS 
of 
GROWING UP 


by J. E. Crawford 
and L. E. Woodward 


$3 


A fascinating book of practical, everyday 
psychology and mental hygiene of ado- 
lescence. It develops inquiring attitudes 
of self-analysis and unselfishness. It 
points the way to happiness and success. 
Especially for teen-agers and leaders of 
teen-agers. 


Please send me ___________ copies. of 
BETTER WAYS OF GROWING UP. 
I enclose 


Name 
Address 


City 


Zone____ State 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 
Columbia 3, S.C. Baltimore 1 Los Angeles 5 
L3-17 
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PARISH SECRETARY 


Position open for parish secretary in Chicago 
suburban church. Excellent living conditions. 
Good salary. Secretarial experience or aptitude 
essential. Write: AJA-211, c/o The Lutheran, 
13th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


WANTED: SOCIAL WORKER, Woman, age 25- 
40, member Lutheran church, college graduate. 
Completion of one year graduate study plus 
two years experience as a case worker in 
private or public family or child welfare agency, 
or one half year graduate study plus five years 
experience. $3,000. Lutheran Inner Mission _So- 
ciety, 1002 11th St. N. W., Washington 1, D C. 


What Shall I Do? 
Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


Marion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 


Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 


Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


Now Available . . . POPULAR SOUND FILM 


One-Day Session Planned This Year 
In Eastern New York Conference 


By LutHer S. STRALEY 


Atspany—Acting under instructions given 
by the Eastern Conference at its conven- 
tion a year ago, the executive committee 

is busy trimming the busi- 

New York ness of this year’s conven- 

tion to fit a one-day sched- 

ule. The Rev. Ray Everett Kulman, pastor, 

and the congregation of First Church, 

Schenectady, will be hosts to the confer- 
ence on April 6. 

One of the major items to be considered 


is the proposed budget for the conference, 
which has been set by the executive com- 


mittee at a larger sum than previously. 


The Rev. Chalmers E. Frontz, chairman 
of the Committee on Parish Education, has 
indicated that in connection with his re- 
port he will present a representative from 
the Parish and Church School Board of the 
ULCA to speak in behalf of the program 
of evangelism among children and youth. 

The Rev. David C. Gaise, vice president 
of the conference and pastor of Redeemer 
Church, Kingston, will be the preacher at 
the Service of Holy Communion. 

Absent from the convention will be 


ON 
CHRISTIAN YOUTH 


Powerful, timely—and good en- 
tertainment for the church school 
groups. Produced by the Lutheran 
Laymen’s League in the interest 
of Christian youth. Thrilling story 
... professional cast and produc- 
tion ...a film to delight young 
and old alike. 16 MM. For early 
booking of “Youth for the King- 
dom” write 


Lutheran Laymen's League 
3558-B South Jefferson Ave., St. Louls 18, Mo. 
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Henry Walter, a layman of St. John’s 
Church, Albany, and for many years the 
faithful treasurer of the conference. For 
him two significant events have recently 
taken place—he has retired from his posi- 
tion as a mail carrier in the city of Al- 
bany, and wedding bells have rung. Upon 
receiving his resignation—for he is spend- 
ing a long winter in California—the execu- 
tive committee has named the Rev. Philip 
M. Luther, St. Peter’s, Albany, as ad in- 
terim treasurer. 

There have been 17 pastoral changes in 
the conference since the Rev. Luther S. 
Straley of Zion Church, Athens, assumed 
his duties as president in April 1947. Re- 
cent installations include: the Rev. Carl 
A. Romoser, St. Paul’s, Wurtemburg; the 
Rev. George Oliver Sands, Trinity, Castle- 
ton; the Rev. Benton F. Rudisill, St. John’s, 
Troy; the Rev. Clayton G. Van Deusen, 
Emmanuel, Albany; and the Rev. Theodore 
Werner Jentsch, Evangelical, East Scho- 
dack. Calls have been accepted by the 
Rev. Emil Hein, ordained Jan. 29, to St. 
John’s, Ancram, and by Mr. Henry Hardy 
Heins, a senior in Gettysburg Seminary 
who will be ordained in the spring, to 
Bethany, Central Bridge. 

AN ALL-TIME high in financial matters 
has been experienced in Zion Church, 
Cobleskill, when the 50 men who con- 
ducted the Every Member Visit asked for 
$9,213 for current expenses and $2,400 for 
benevolence, and returned with an over- 
subscription of $1,500. Overjoyed was the 
pastor, Dr. Morris C. Skinner, to know that 
the people are giving more than twice as 
much as last year for the work of the 
church beyond parish limits. At a post- 
visitation rally, credit for the outstanding 
success was given to “the Layman’s Move- 
ment, audio-visual aids, and more aggres- 
sive leadership all along the line.” 

Dr. Skinner, in a general statement on 
conditions in the parish, calls attention to 
the fact that “this has been the best fall 
and winter attendance at worship in years.” 

THE CHURCH OF THE ATONEMENT, Sauger- 
ties, the Rev. Herbert N. Gibney pastor, 
recently completed an EVM which resulted 
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in an increase of 50 per cent in current 
expense pledges and 75 per cent in benev- 
olence over 1947. The congregation over- 
pledged the double apportionment by $900. 

St. Jonn’s Cuurcu, Manorton, is another 
congregation sharing in oversubscribing 
the double apportionment. Pastor Alvin 


THERE IS A REASON why 
Egermeiert |S THE FAVORITE 


BIBLE 
STORY 
BOOK 


USED 
EXTENSIVELY 
BY TEACHERS 


@ Endorsed by 
leaders of all 


denominations 


In language clear and 
plain for the child, with 
charm and dignity for 
the adult, Egermeier’s 
Bible Story Book provides many hours 
of delight and profit. Kor the story hour, 
the classroom, for aid to better under- 
standing of the Scriptures, use Eger- 
meier’s. The new revised edition contains 
234 entertaining and educational stories, 
over 200 full-page pictures, 32 in colors, 
animated maps, self-pronouncing text, a 
Sallman painting on the cover, beautiful- 
ly colored jacket. 642 pages of Bible 
treasure. Priced at only $2.95 

Write for free circular of other Eger- 
meier’s books for children. 


_ Order from Your Religious Supply Dealer 
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F. Messersmith states that at the annual 
meeting of the congregation the Model 
Constitution for Congregations was adopted. 
A new oil-burning heating system has been 
installed. The number of church council- 
men has been reduced from 18 to 9. 
Pastor Cuartes E. Derrz, Trinity Church, 
Albany, reports the dedication of a set of 
organ chimes, the gift of Mr. Emil Gund- 
lack in memory of his parents. . . . MEMo- 
RIALS costing over $750 were recently ded- 
icated at Third Church, Rhinebeck, the 
Rev. Louis F. Wagschal pastor. Looking 
forward to a building program which is to 
include a parsonage and parish hall, the 
congregation has purchased a plot of 


There Is A Holman Bible 
To Meet Every Need 


For complete descriptions of the 


fine line of pulpit and family 


Bibles, see the new General Cata- 
log No. 84 of the United Lutheran 
Publication House. 


The United Lutheran 
Publication House 


1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


A. J. Holman 
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ground adjoining their property. Pastor 
Wagschal reports that the Rock City 
Memorial Chapel went on record to raise 
in full the double apportionment for 1948. 
... A SERVICEMEN’S PLAQUE, in cast bronze, 
listing the names of the members of Trin- 
ity Church, Kingston, who served in World 
War II, and dedicated to those who lost 
their lives, was unveiled Feb. 22. 

Pastor Russet S. GAENZLE, St. John’s, 
Albany, reports 99 members added to the 
rolls in 1947, the apportioned benevolence 
raised in full, and the two-year Lutheran 
World Action quota exceeded. Recent in- 
novations in the program of the church in- 
clude a nursery during the hour of serv- 
ice, the purchasing of more than 100 robes 
for junior, intermediate, youth, and sen- 
ior choirs, formation of three new par- 
ish organizations: a Men’s Club, a Choir 
Guild, and Young Adults. | 

An all-men’s EMV effort resulted in 
pledges covering the double apportioned 
benevolence for 1948. A committee on 
evangelism has been appointed to make 
regular contacts with the unchurched peo- 
ple of the community. The Sunday school 
enrollment increased from 249 to 325. 

The pastor and people of St. John’s are 
looking forward to entertaining the Synod 
of New York which will meet May 24. 

Pastor Ray Everett KuLMAN announced 
that the congregation of First Church, 
Schenectady, has pledged itself to liq- 
uidate its remaining indebtedness in 1948. 

On March 7 Mr. Ulysses Grant Van 
Hoesen marked his 40th anniversary as 
treasurer of Zion Church, Athens. Mr. Van 
Hoesen has been a very active layman of 
the conference, a delegate to synod for 
many years, and a delegate to the Balti- 
more convention of the ULCA in 1938 and 
the Omaha convention in 1940. Mr. Van 
Hoesen has, for more than 40 years, been 
superintendent of the Sunday school, and a 
member of the council of Zion Church. 
He is a farmer, and a direct descendant 
of the Rev. Justus Falckner, one of the 
first Lutheran clergymen to be ordained 
in America. 
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Buffalo Lutherans Decide to Get 
Serious About Home Missions 


By Donatp R. PICHASKE 


BurraLto—lIf a group of serious-minded 
pastors and laymen have their way, Buf- 
falo Lutherans are going to hear more 
about and do more for home missions than 
has been attempted in many years. 

Stirred by the realization that little has 
been done in this region in developing new 

missions for several dec- 
New York ades—in spite of the fact 

that the United Lutheran 
Church is one of the major Protestant 
groups in the area—this group is planning 
to develop a “home missions” conscious- 
ness among our people. The endeavor will 
be made through the revitalizing of the 
all-but-defunct Church Extension Society. 

Heading it up for the coming year will 
be the Rev. Hermann B. Miller, pastor of 


Grace Church, North Tonawanda, as pres- 
ident, and the Rev. Ralph W. Loew, Holy 


Trinity Church, Buffalo, as vice president. 
First major project to be considered will 
be the raising of funds to provide substan- 
tial aid for mission congregations in the 
area not yet properly housed. 

FEBRUARY MARKED the first birthday of the 
intersynodical Lutheran Planning Council 
of the Niagara Frontier. New members 
were elected to the excutive committee, 
including Dr. J. Sahner Blank, Redeemer 
Church, and Mr. Ellsworth Miller, a lay- 
man of Christ Church. They in turn re- 
elected Dr. Henry Wind (Missouri Synod) 
for another year as presiding officer. 

First-year accomplishments of the group 
were not startling but included’ the spon- 
soring of a public-relations institute, a 
thorough-going study of the need for care 
for the invalid aged with a view to estab- 
lishing an institution to provide for them, 
as well as the gaining of Lutheran rep- 
resentation on several community boards 
and agencies. Not the least of gains noted 
in the first annual report was the develop- 
ment of a new spirit of understanding 
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Communion Det 


by Gorham 


There is no greater elegance than simplicity. This communion set is of sterling silver, expres- 
sive of reverence, dignity and beauty. The cross appears on each piece. Interiors of chalice and 
ciborium are gold plated. Paten well is of gold plate. Set available in two sizes. 


Small 
Chalice 67% in. (NXW4483AT).... $55 
Paten 5 in. (NXW4485A) ............. $20 
Ciborium 8 in. (NXW4490) ........ $65 


100 wafer capacity 


Large 
Chalice 8% in. (NXW448A) ...... $75 
Paten 642 in. (NXW2384A) ........ $26 
Ciborium 10 in. (NXW449)) ........ $90 


250 wafer capacity 
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among the Lutheran bodies represented. 
Wir over 90 paid registrants, “The Lu- 
theran School” recently finished its most 
successful course since the program of 
adult education was instituted at Holy 
Trinity Church three years ago. An un- 
usual course for choir leaders and organ- 
ists, taught by Dr. Roberta Bitgood, F.A.G.0., 
organist-director of Holy Trinity Church, 
conducted a special program on the closing 
night that included a massed choir of 100 
voices, and attracted an attendance of 250. 
HERE AND THERE: Memorial gifts consist- 
ing of a communion service and altarware 
of brass, cross, vases, offering plates, and 
candelabra, were dedicated at Holy Cross 
Church, Farnham, the Rev. William Voss 
pastor, last Christmas Eve. They were 


| Pocono Crest Camps 


CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 

NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
Ages 6-17. 23rd Season. 2000 Acre 
Estate. Experienced Counselors. Pri- 
vate Lake. Boating. Tennis. Hiking. 
Riding. Crafts. Lutheran Services. 
Physician. 4 weeks $140.—8 Weeks 
$250. N. Y. Office, Room 1274, f1 
West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir 
Apparel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 
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given by Mrs. Pius Schwab in memory of 
her husband and his parents. At the time 
of his death Mr. Schwab was Congressman 
from the 42d district of New York. 

The burning of a $100,000 mortgage 
makes of Parkside Church, Dr. John G. 
Fleck pastor, another of our debt-free con- 
gregations. Sixty thousand dollars of the 
amount was raised and paid off in the last 
three years. 

The Rev. Ernest C. French, former pas- 
tor of Christ Church, Newburgh, N. Y., 
was installed as pastor of Resurrection 
Church on March 7. 

Another church to adopt the practice 


| 
i 


of having guest preachers for midweek | 


services during Lent is St. John’s, the Rev. 
Martin J. Hoeppner pastor. Buffalo Prot- 
estant clergymen at the services included 
Dr. Ralph W. Loew, Dr. John M. Strodel, 
and the Rev. Edward Welles, dean of St. 
Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Cathedral. 

As part of the annual congregational 
meeting Holy Trinity Church had an un- 
usual display of letters. They were ex- 
pressions of thanks from foreign families 
who had been assisted with gifts of food 
and clothing. Included were seven re- 


markable boxes made from wood and | 


straw, sent as a Christmas gift to Dr. and 
Mrs. Ralph Loew. 


WELFARE 


Welfare Guild celebrates birthday 

In one year the Lutheran Women’s Wel- 
fare Guild of Southern California has 
grown from 14 to 90 members. Eighty- 
eight of them were present at a birthday 
party in Los Angeles and heard reports 
on their work, including the support of a 
temporary home for children. Mrs. T. A. 
Wassberg is president of this group which 
is an auxiliary of the Lutheran Welfare 
Council of Southern California. Executive 
secretary is Dr. Frederick A. Smith. 


70,162 days in 1947 
The Lutheran Welfare Society of North 
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Dakota gave 70,162 days of care to 263 chil- 
dren during the past year, according to the 
report of the executive director, Miss 
Clarisse Clementson. Forty-nine children 
were placed for adoption, and casework 
service was given 55 unwed mothers. To 
meet its expanding needs the society is 
raising funds for new buildings. A re- 
gional office to serve the northwestern sec- 
tion of the state is contemplated. 

Dr. C. J. Fylling, institutional chaplain 
at Bismarck, made 545 trips to institutions, 
reaching 8,702 persons. Added to the full- 
time staff this year is the Rev. O. O. 
Lovaas, chaplain at the State Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium, Dunseith. 


Wisconsin Society Increases Budget 

Mr. Carl T. Swenson (Aug.), Milwaukee, 
was elected president of the Lutheran Wel- 
fare Society of Wisconsin at its annual 
meeting held in Eau Claire Jan. 21. Other 
officers chosen were Mr. Arthur Grede 
(ULCA), Wauwatosa, first vice president; 
the Rev. Ervin Seidel (ALC), Wausau, 
second vice president; the Rev. A. P. An- 
derson (Luth. Free), Argyle, secretary; 
and Mr. C. J. Gustafson (Aug.), Racine, 
treasurer. 

Some 225 persons attended the dinner 
at which Dr. William G. Sodt, administrator 
of Milwaukee Hospital, was the speaker. 
At the business meeting a budget of $167,000 
for the year was approved. This budget 
was an increase of 27 per cent over that 
of the preceding year. 
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ROLL PLAYER 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


Controlled manually or by 
program clock... plays auto- 
matically at any pre-set 
time desired; plays up to 
30 minutes; turns off auto- 
matically . . . Only ployer 
using endless, indestructible, 
moisture-proof plastic rolls 
.. Rolls with your favorite 
selections, made to order, 


Another reason why 
so many churches choose 
"'Carillonic Bells" 


This new automatic roll player is not a 
phonograph or wire-recording device, but 
a musical instrument to play an actual set 
of CARILLONIC BELLS. With its plastic 
rolls, you can bring the brilliant, hand 
played arrangements of America’s outstand- 
ing bell artists right to your community. 
Operated manually, or automatically 
through a program clock, the mew Schul- 
merich Automatic Roll Player can play the 
great hymns of the church daily .. . speak 
a joyous message at noon or a reverent 
benediction at evening. For information, 
write Dept. LU-83. 


ELECTRONICS, INC. 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. —YQB 
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CAMPUS 


Religion first with Wisconsin students 
Religious activity heads the list of ways 
in which the students of the University of 
Wisconsin spend their after-class hours, a 
survey made ky the YMCA and student 
pastors reveals. There is no chapel on the 
campus, but a total of 11 off-campus cen- 
ters are maintained by as many denom- 
inations. There are 17 full-time workers 


CHURCH POLITY BOOKS 
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Hailed by prom- 
inent denomina- 
tional leaders as 
“containing vast 
amounts of ma- 
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church litera- 
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WHAT PROMINENT CHURCH LEADERS SAY 
Dr. W. Gordon Maclean, Moderator (president) 
of Presbyterian Church in Canada, “The work 
is exceptionally well done.” “Deserves to be 
commended to all the Churches.” 

Dr. L. W. Goebel, President of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church. “They give evidence of 
careful research.” Presented in a scholarly and 
yet popular way.” 

Dr. - Poppen, President of the American Lu- 
theran Church, “An immense amount of valu- 
able information that one looks for in vain 
elsewhere.” 

Review in The Lutheran; issue of Nov. 12, 1947 
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in these centers which have a total invest- 
ment in plant and equipment of more than 
$2,500,000. 

Largest single group is the Lutheran 
Student Foundation numbering 2,500 young 
men and women. The Rev. Henry Hetland 
ministers to the organization. Says Pastor 
Hetland, “Religion does not leave the cam- 
pus because the university is neutral or 
because a lecturer exercises academic free- 
dom and speaks disparagingly of religious 
faith.” The assistance of student pastors 
is frequently sought by faculty members 
and others who are charged with respon- 
sibility for student welfare, he pointed out. 


Newberry aims for half-million 

A campaign for $500,000 is being launched 
by Newberry College through its three 
supporting synods, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia-Alabama, and Florida. The first $300,000 
will be added to the endowment. Sums 
above that amount will be used immedi- 
ately for a building program. A new li- 
brary and a chapel auditorium stand first 
in the list of needed additions. All three 
synods have approved the campaign. The 
manner in which the funds are already 
coming indicate that the goal will be met. 


Heikkinen to Gettysburg 

After a year in Finland as the represen- 
tative of the U.S. committee of the Lu- 
theran World Federation, the Rev. Jacob 
W. Heikkinen has joined the faculty of 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Get- 
tysburg as instructor in New Testament. 
His is studying for his doctorate at Prince- 
ton Seminary while teaching part time. 

Mr. Heikkinen is a graduate of St. Olaf 
College and Augustana Seminary. For nine 
years he was pastor of a Suomi Synod 
congregation in Detroit, Mich. 


Finn finds Hartwick different 

Among 24 new students registering for 
the second semester at Hartwick College 
is Kaveli Miettinen, just come to this coun- 
try from Helsinki, Finland. Kaveli finds 
things different here, but is quickly making 
himself at home. Classes at Hartwick, he 
observes, are smaller than in Finland 
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where there are 50-100 enrolled in each 
course. He is continuing his study in soci- 
ology. In his first spare time Kaveli plans 
to visit New York City which he saw for 
only a few hours on his way through. The 
electric lights fascinate him. 


PERSONS 


The Word goes west 

When the Rev. Joseph Sittler, Jr., sets 
out for California next month, he will 
have the manuscript of his Knubel-Miller 
lectures in his brief case. But he prob- 
ably wouldn’t need the manuscript. He has 
already given the five addresses grouped 
under the general title, “The Doctrine of 
the Word of God,” four times in the past 
several months: Albany in November, 
Hickory in December, Detroit in January, 
and Gettysburg in March. Los Angeles in 
April is scheduled for the fifth and final 
presentation of the 1947-48 series. After 


that the manuscript will go to the Muh- 
lenberg Press to be made into a book. 

Professor Sittler was graduated by Wit- 
tenberg College in 1927, and by Hamma 
Divinity School in 1930. He did graduate 
work at Oberlin School of Theology, West- 
ern Reserve University, Heidelberg in Ger- 
many, and the University of Chicago. He 
was pastor of Messiah Church, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, from 1930 to 1943. Since 
that time he was been teaching systematic 
theology at Chicago Lutheran Seminary. 

The Knubel-Miller Lectureship com- 
memorates the first president and the first 
treasurer of the United Lutheran Church. 
It is financed by an endowment fund sup- 
plemented by private contributions. Pro- 
fessor Sittler is the third lecturer to be 
invited to speak in various sections of the 
church under the plan. In 1945 Dr. W. H. 
Greever delivered the first series under the 
title, “The Minister and the Ministry.” Dr. 
C. C. Stoughton gave “Set Apart for the 
Gospel” in 1946. 
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Dear Janie: 

Since you've been at school 
Dad and I miss you so much! 
When the postman comes up the 
walk you'd think I were jet-pro- 
pelled to meet him. Those letters 
truly help, Janie. 

Speaking of letters, how do 
you like my new stationery? It’s 
called SYMBOL ART and I just 
love it. I've ordered some for 
you, too. There are 18 sheets in 
a pkg. (3 sheets each of 6 differ- 
ent church year symbols) and 18 
envelopes for only 35c. 

Come home when you can, 
honey. In the meantime, don't 
forget to use your SYMBOL ART 
STATIONERY. 


Your loving, 
Mums 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Phila. 7, Pa. 
Chicago 1] Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. C. 
Baltimore 1 Los Angeles 5 


Please send me ________ pkgs. at 35c a pkg. 
SYMBOL ART STATIONERY. 


I enclose 
Name 
Address 
City. 


Zone State 


L3-17 


March 17, 1948 
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Full Program for New Youth Camp 


Near Jennerstown Planned in 48 
By. Ratpo W. Birk 


A.ttoona—Camp Se-Qua-Nota, the new 
Leadership camp near Jennerstown in 
Somerset county, is being prepared for 
sessions this summer. Pastor John E. 

Stambaugh, director of 
Pennsylvania the camp and secretary 

of the Camp Association, 
has announced the schedule: July 4-11— 
junior boys; July 11-18—junior girls; July 
20-Aug. 3—intermediate and senior boys; 
Aug. 3-15—intermediate and senior girls. 


* Cassocks 
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CLERICAL VESTMENTS 


Write For Free 
A Complete 
In Ecclesiastical Arts 
For Y. rch 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
$300 t¢ %600 


$5.00 to $8.50 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


George 


14 East 28th Se. 
New Yoax 16,N.Y. 


Hotel 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Munuger 


Lutherans of the Somerset county area 
are busy raising a $30,000 camp fund. Lu- 
therans of the Johnstown area are prepar- 
ing to do similarly after Easter. The other 
parts of the conference will join in sup- 
porting this much-needed and ideally lo- 
cated leadership camp. 

Dr. Theodore Buch, pastor of Zion 
Church, Johnstown, is president of the 
Camp Association and reports great inter- 
est in the project on the part of his col- 
leagues in the Pittsburgh Synod. The Lu- 
theran Men’s League of the Johnstown area 
is sponsoring a play in the Cochran Junior 
High School auditorium for the benefit 
of Camp Se-Qua-Nota. 

Development of the new camp began 
with the purchase of a site in 1946. A 
total of 420 acres has now been acquired. 
The camp was dedicated June 22, 1947, and 
was in use last summer. It is on the east 
slope of Laurel Mountain, several miles 
from the Lincoln Highway. 

The camp association includes members 
of the ULC Central Pennsylvania Synod, 
Pittsburgh Synod, and American Lutheran 
Church. 

ANNUAL PRE-LENTEN retreat of the Al- 
leghany Conference was held in the new 
Mt. Calvary Church, Geistown, near Johns- 
town, the Rev. Robert G. Sander pastor, 
Feb. 10. The communion service was in 
charge of conference officers: Pastors W. M. 
Holl, president; L. H. Rhoads, vice pres- 
ident; G. A. Clark, secretary. 

The Rev. Benjamin Lotz, professor at 
Susquehanna University at Selinsgrove, 
preached the communion service sermon 
and led the group in an informal discussion 
period on “Our Lenten Preaching” at the 
afternoon session. 

Two LUTHERAN PASTORS participated in 
the annual Johnstown district conference 
of Hi-Y and Y-Teen clubs held at the 
Memorial Baptist Church, Johnstown, in 
February. Pastor Luke H. Rhoads of First 
Church, Altoona, presented the opening 
theme message “Take Your Place,”. and 
Pastor Francis B. Myers of Christ Church, 
Johnstown, discussed “What Really Mat- 
ters.” 


The Lutheran 


THe Attoona District Luther League 
held an annual missionary rally at St. 
John’s Church, East Juniata, Feb. 6. St. 
John’s congregation has been without a 
pastor since the Rev. Ellwood Stahl took 
up his new work at Burnham, Jan. 15, 
Pastor Herbert G. Hohman of First Church, 
Tyrone, one of the District League pastor- 
advisors, conducted the vesper service. 
Leaguers of the two-county area heard 
Pastor G. F. Haaf of the Karthaus charge 
speak regarding his experiences with youth 
in the mission work in India. 


DECEASED 


Ernest H. Pett 

The Rev. Ernest H. Pett died Jan. 18 at 
Dubuque, Iowa. He was 72 years old. He 
was the father of the Rev. Herbert H. Pett, 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Lancaster, Kan. 
Funeral services were held Jan. 20. 

Born in Pomerania, Germany, March 7, 
1875, he was graduated from Wartburg 
Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa. He was pastor 
of congregations in Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Illinois, and Kansas, and 
retired from the active ministry in 1940. 


The year’ S most 


Just published $3.00 
At all bookstores 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
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inspiring 


novel 
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in CONCLUSION .. 


e e e e e e 


LAST MONTH in a Los Angeles church 
I attended a Sunday afternoon meeting, 
and noticed that almost everyone put 
a dollar in the offering. They tell me 
it’s a custom out there for most people 
to give at least that much at any sort 
of church gathering. Back east, dimes 
and quarters are usually the average 
at informal meetings. 

People in California are a trifle more 
prosperous than a majority of those in 
other states. But that isn’t the whole 
explanation. They have acquired the 
dollar habit. Most people give accord- 
ing to habit, rather than according to 
what they can afford. Most of us could 
double our church offerings without 
risking bankruptcy. We handle our 
pocketbooks gently when it comes to 
taking out money for the church offer- 
ing. 

In recent years our offerings have by 
no means kept up with our increasing 
income. Our habits hold us back. Mean- 
while the costs of the church’s work 
have advanced steeply. It is more than 
twice as expensive to establish a mis- 
sion church in 1948 as it was in 1941. 


JUST Now our church is engaged in a 
strong campaign to educate our people 
in more generous giving. It is a big un- 
dertaking to change the habits of a mil- 
lion people, but it must be done. The 
only way to go about it is persuade us 
to think seriously about why we give 
and how much we could give. The an- 
swers are simple: we give because we 
are grateful to God for his gifts to us. 
We could give up to 10 per cent of our 
income—perhaps more—if we made a 
real effort. 

A few weeks ago there was a meeting 
of the men of the United Lutheran 
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Church who are responsible for educat- 
ing us in increased giving. Some of the 
story is on pages 4 and 5 of Tue Lu- 
THERAN this week. Men such as Dr. Fry 
and Dr. Stoughton are doing their best 
to awaken us to see what our church 
can do if we support it generously. They 
speak and write incessantly to arouse 
us to do what we ought to know we 
should do. 

This year we have a very specific 
plan. The amount of our offerings 
which are given to ULC “apportioned 
benevolence”—this was $2,397,010 in 
1947—-should be more than doubled in 
1948. The church is asking for $5,500,000 
this year. This offering is easily within 
our power. It is greatly needed. But a 
big change in our habits will be neces- 
sary if we are to succeed in giving it. 

Everyone should immediately begin 
putting twice as much in the “red side” 
of his offering envelope as he ever did 
before. Perhaps, upon careful study of 
our habits, we may find we can give 
more than double the usual amount. 


GENUINELY IMPORTANT parts of our 
lives should never be allowed to settle 
down into habits. They must frequently 
be stirred up with new thinking and 
strong emotion. Only the little things, 
such as which shoe you put on first in 
the morning, can afford to be managed 
automatically. 

Once a year we ought to make a care- 
ful review of our financial situation in 
the light of how grateful we are to God. 
If we are going to have any fixed habit 
about giving, it ought to be the habit 
of pushing ourselves as hard as we can 
to give the most we can give. The year 
1948 is the time to give ourselves a big 
push. —ELSON RUFF 
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